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Nieuwenhuis foresees phenol- 
from-cumene process reshaping 
chemical patterns 





Fats and oils research pay-off: 
bevy of novel vinyl plasti- 
cizers 





: i United States, Canada, England 
all gear up to boost Terylene- 
Dacron fiber 





Accent on specifics: Calspray 
field men hustle 548 different 
pest-killers 





Trichlor, perchlor, carbon tet; 
they battle one another, but — 
they're all booming .... p.57_ 
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Count on Westvaco for “delivery as promised”... 

from our expanded, modernized facilities at 

South Charleston, W. Va.,...in drums, tank cars or 

barges via inland waterways. (Drums and tank wagons for 
l.c.l buyers from our Carteret, N. J. plant, too.) 

Count on Westvaco for “quality as specified” . . . 

50° Standard, Low-Iron and Rayon grades, 

73°% Standard Low-Iron grade, flake, solid, and ground. 
Verified check-analysis on every shipment automatically 
safeguards quality standardization. 


Count on Westvaco for friendly, personal service 

in expediting rush orders, in routing via fastest common- 
carrier, in same-day notification of shipments, in rendering 
prompt, practical Technical Service on handling and 

using Caustic Soda. 


When you specify “Westvaco Caustic Soda” you get that 
happy combination of “small company” service backed by 
“big company” production capacity. May we quote 

on a fair share of your alkali requirements? 


EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE HEART 
OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Many sidings in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Mid-South and 
Mid-Western states are hours 
nearer our South Charleston plant 
than a casual glance at the map 
would indicate. Check Westvaco 
for prompt delivery .. . whenever 
an emergency arises. 
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Power Stainless Products Co. 


Most 


COMPLETE 


STOCK OF 


Stainless 


STEEL propuct> 


When you deal with Po 

wer, you're 
always sure of getting any stealess 
item anytime— because Power Carries 


the most complete stock anywhere. 


Stainless » Aluminum « Saran 


Fabricated to your requirements 


VALVES 


Stainless + Aluminum Nickel « Lead + Monel 
Featuring Stainless 
Flanged Valves 


FITTINGS 


Stainless + Aluminum « Soran 
Featuring the Qualit 
Stainless Steel Scre 
Welding Fittings . . . 


Steel Screwed and 





y lines — Camco 
wed, Flanged and 


Triclover Zephyrweld Fittings 


TUBING 


Stainless » Aluminum + Saran 


Featuring—Stainle . 
8s Tubing j 
ond sizes voing in all gauges 





Speedy Delivery Everywhere ! 
“Specialists in Corrosion 
Resistant Materials” 





ORINE ATOMS come in randy packages! 


Hooker supplies many different chlorinated compounds used as inter- 





mediates in the manufacture of other chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics and dyestuffs. 

Most of the compounds listed here are readily available now; some 
in limited quantities. Others will be available in the near future. 

You'll like the way Hooker helps you meet production deadlines. 
Shipments are scheduled to tie in closely with your needs. 

For full information on Hooker chlorinated intermediates, write 
today, on your business letterhead, for Bulletin No. 100, General 
Products List. Ask also for ‘Technical Data Sheets on the specific 
Hooker Chemicals you will need. Address HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
Company, 3 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





_— From the Lele te Ecath O0KER 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY CHEMICALS 


NIAGARA FALLS « TACOMA « NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
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WPriniQOn... 
Get Rid of Politics NEW VACUUM FILTERS 


The bizarre battery additive affair, 
which overwhelmed Secretary of Com- SES 
merce Sinclair Weeks and incited him FOR NEW PROCES 

to discharge Allen Astin, Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards, is 
now taking on the characteristics of a 
smudge pot. A lot of smoke, a welter 
of righteously intoned but conflicting 
claims, are now billowing out of Wash- 
ington. The danger is, consequently, 
that the basic issues will be obscured 
and enveloped by the sulfurous argu- 
ments that center about the incidental 
and inconsequential. 

Whether the particular battery ad- 
ditive is good or bad, whether it has 
merit or has none, is the stuff of which 
newspaper headlines are made. That 
aspect of the situation we regard, cur- 
rently, as of but minor import. On that 
subject we have already reported 
(CW, Apr. 25 et ante). 

The fundamental questions, in our 
opinion, are these: (1) What really 
prompted Secretary Weeks to demand 
Astin’s resignation? (2) Is it right—or 
is it both dangerous and evil—for sci- 
entists to be subject to the whims of 
0liticians? 4 “ . ; : 
Several circumstances that underlie Every Eimce continuous filter either RN 
the controversy are both revealing and or pressure is a custom built machine designed 
thought-provoking. The attention-cov- and constructed to meet the specific requirements 
eting Senate Committee on Small Busi- of your process. 


ness has been a prime mover in pub- : : 
licizing the additive case. It has loosed Our testing: and development: depurtment i 


barrages, possibly for the benefit of staffed with chemical and metallurgical engi- 
the press, which directly, or by innu- neers whose long training and experience en- 
endo, “demonstrated” that this group, ables Eimco to offer filtration equipment exactly 
in cavalier fashion, was championing suited to your process. 


the cause of smaller enterprises. There- : j . x 
iy, it not talcgenally syalbecieed 0 The machine pictured above is but typical — 


barrier between “big” and “little” busi- all acid proof materials, panel deck, vapor proof 
ness, ignored the fact that they com- hood and motorized precision cake removal 
plement each other, thrust them blade with outside reset mechanism. 


instead into the role of opponents. You can buy an Eimco filter guaranteed to 
Perhaps, particularly when an admin- : 
do your job. 


istration is labeled as favoring “big 
business,” this is a politically expedient 
thing to do. Whether it is wise, wheth- 
er it is in the over-all interest of the 
country, is another question. 

That sort of pressure, nonetheless, 
can influence an electorate; and, quite 
conceivably, can influence the think- 
ing of a political appointee. 

Secretary Weeks, mayhap,  suc- 








shalt ise ae) ite) 7-uale), 


The World's Leading Manufacturer of Vacuum Filtration Equipment 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES SALT LAKE CITY UTAH U.S A 





BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


‘ ‘ 
NEW YORK 51-52 SOUTH STREET . CHICAGO 119 SOUTH WALLACE!STREET 
Cw welcomes expressions of opin- BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 3140 FAYETTE AVE + NN. 216 € SUPERIOR ST 
ion from readers. The only require- KL PASO, TEXAS, MILLS BUILOING » LEY, CALIF | 637 CEDAR STREET 
KELLOGG. IDAHO. 307 DIVISION ST LONDON W ENGLAND 190 PICCADILLY 
ments: that they be pertinent, as : ef 


brief as possible. IN FRANCE SOCIETE EIMCO, PARIS. FRANCE 
° 


IN ENGLAND EIMCO (GREAT BRITAIN) (TO. LEEDS 12 ENGLAND 


Add all ’ | to: W. IN ITALY EIMCO ITALIA SPA MILAN. ITALY 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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“With LAH,” a most a: | 
— Feducing agent. 
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Many types of organic compounds 





may be reduced simply and swiftly 





to alcohols, without danger of side 











reactions . . even in complex unsatu- 








rated compounds, and yields are 











generally high! 














Metal Hydrides is always ready 











to assist you in the applications of 








Lithium Aluminum Hydride to your 





specific problems of reduction. Why 





not investigate its possibilities ? Write 






for Bulletin 402 — no obligation. 





i *Lithium Aluminum Hydride 


I METAL AVIRIDES. 


22 CONGRESS STREET «- BEVERLY - MASS. 
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cumbed. In his remarks before that 
Committee (Mar. 31) he divested 
himself of some rather rugged opin- 
ions. He said, for instance, that he 
did not think that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards had been sufficiently objective 

. . that he could not help but won- 
der how many similar cases have never 
been heard about . . . how many en- 
trepreneurs had been licked by their 
“very own government to whom they 
paid high taxes!” And, when Sen. 
Saltonstall asked Weeks, “Was there 
any wrongdoing in this case or just 
poor judgment?” he replied, “We have 
felt rather strongly about this particu- 
lar situation. It is one of many phases 
of this particular picture that caused 
us to decide that it would be well to 
have a change in the administration 
of that department.” Thereby, bru- 
tally, he besmirched Astin’s integrity, 
cast aspersions upon the previously un- 
sullied reputation of the Bureau. 

There is a question, indeed, as to 
whether Weeks should be forced to 
spell out just what he has against 
Astin. It is eminently unfair to re- 
main silent and leave the implication 
that what Astin did was so bad that 
“we don’t want to talk about it.” 

Although he has not elaborated on 
that vague but damning accusation, 
Weeks has, in a rather curious fashion, 
recanted—and temporized. He said, in 
mid-April, after the storm had broken, 
that “I would emphatically point out 
that at no time has there been any in- 
tent, implied or otherwise, to cast re- 
flection upon the integrity of the Bu- 
reau or the professional competence 
or integrity of Dr. Astin . . . Such dif- 
ferences as I have had with Dr. Astin 
result from a conflict with respect to 
administrative viewpoint and proce- 
dure and have literally nothing to do 
with scientific evaluations or con- 
clusions.” 

Anyone with a memory extending 
back to Mar. 31 might well be be- 
wildered to learn that there was nary 
a reflection on the integrity of the 
Bureau in those original, forthright 
statements. Moreover, Weeks has re- 
appointed Astin only temporarily and 
has also appointed a committee to 
appraise the quality of the Bureau’s 
work. Perhaps that could be inter- 
preted as a resounding vote of confi- 
dence in Astin and the Bureau’s ob- 
jectivity. It hardly savors of that, how- 
ever; suggests instead evasion and 
temporizing. 

The entire incident, in our opinion, 
has been handled with lamentable in- 
eptitude. In all fairness, Allen Astin 
should be given an opportunity to vin- 
dicate himself by testimony before an 
impartial tribunal. 

More important, perhaps, steps 
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Will You Share in the Profits 
of “Sell-on-Sight” Garden Furniture? 


These Joseph Tanaka designs of 
“garden furniture with a differ- 
ence” are typical of the unique new 
lines which can be produced with 
polyester glass-fiber laminates. 


The entire lounging chair is 
molded as a single contoured sheet 
of uniform thickness. The table top 
is made the same way and has 
pivoted steel support rods which 
fold together when not in use. The 
wheelbarrow, too, is compact, light 
and strong. . . easily handled by 
all members of the family. Notice 
the planter . . . it’s light, perma- 
nently colored, strong and 
nests for easy shipment. 


With polyester resins based on 
Monsanto's STYRENE MONOMER, 


rigid, durable pieces like these 
can be molded in one operation 
from mats of glass fibers. The fin- 
ished products are weatherproof, 
alcohol proof, stain resistant and 
sturdy. No need to “‘paint’’... 
color can be molded-in! Estab- 
lished fabricators, experts in lami- 
nation, can produce custom-made 
sections or entire pieces of furni- 
ture...just as they now make 
products for electrical appliance 
producers, bakeries, sporting goods 
manufacturers and a variety of 


other fields. 


For details on how these unique 
materials can set new patterns 
for profit in your business, write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Texas Division, Texas City, Texas. 


Monsanto is a basic supplier of 
STYRENE MONOMER, MALEIC and 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, and other 
materials used in the manufac- 
ture of polyester resins for low- 
pressure molding, alkyds and a 
wide variety of copolymers. Ask us 
to help you. 


MONSANTO 


OTT ATR RS 


PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





STEEL,PACKAGING PROBLEM 


SOLVED BY INLAND 
LINING RESEARCH 


New home designed for the fast-growing 
Scholle Chemical Corporation of Chicago. 


“The compound that couldn't be packaged 
economically” helped build this plant 


Remember the old problem—if you 
could find the universal solvent, 
what would you put it in? 

A few years back the newly- 
founded Scholle Chemical Corpora- 
tion of Chicago faced a problem 
almost as tough. Their nitrocellulose 
solution concentrates were in demand 
as a base for lacquers, inks and 
adhesives. But they couldn't be pack- 
aged for volume selling! Steel con- 
tainers produced a reaction that 
discolored them, made them unfit 
for use. And other types of con- 
tainers were too expensive. Scholle 
brought their problem to Inland. 

Working together, Inland’s lining 
research department and Scholle 
engineers tested many types of 
container linings for a full year. The 
one that passed all tests was Inland’s 
own special protective lining IC-25. 

Ever since, Scholle customers have 
been receiving their nitrocellulose 
shipments packed safely and eco- 
nomically in 55-gallon steel drums 
lined with IC-25. 


“IC-25 provides completely satis- 
factory protection,” says William R. 
Scholle, president of the company. 
‘And it holds up, trip after trip, for 
the life of the drum.” 

Finding the right container lining 
might open new markets for you, 
too... or help you serve present 
markets better. We'll gladly show 
you how our research and experi- 
ence can help solve your packaging 
problems. Why not ask us? 


Ipecees, 


protecteon-cered 
CONTAINERS 





Inland Steel Coutainer Company 


division ot INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
6532 South Menard Avenue + Chicago 38, Illinois 
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should be taken so that there can be 
no recurrence of such morale-shatter- 
ing episodes. Now, more than ever, 
we need conscientious and competent 
scientists in Washington and they 
should be insulated against the possi- 
bility of being harried by politics. 

One method we recommend is to 
put the Bureau under a nonpartisan 
commission of high-ranking, unim- 
peachable leaders of science and in- 
dustry who would be appointed by 
the President for long, overlapping 
terms. Such a commission would se- 
lect the top men in the Bureau and, 
within the framework erected by Con- 
gress, determine policies for Bureau 
operation. 

To subject scientists to the whim 
of politicians is both dangerous and 
evil. 


—W. Alec Jordan, Editor. 
Satellite Chemicals 


To THE Eprror: Let me congratulate 
you on your article, “Satellite Chemi- 
cals: Infirm Foundation?” It is an ex- 
cellent piece and very informative. . . . 
I would also like to point out a fact 
that, in my opinion, was not brought 
out too clearly. That is that Poland 
(not Czechoslovakia) is the most im- 
portant producer of chemicals in the 
satellite bloc today. In fact, Czecho- 
slovakia today imports chemicals from 
Poland and Eastern Germany. 
Poland’s dominant position as re- 
gards to the chemical industry is partly 
due to the KOMEKON planning, and 
partly to the former German assets 
Poland acquired with the annexation 
of the Western territories. 
Patrick FE. NirespurG 
National Committee for a 
Free Europe, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Thanks, Reader Nieburg. Because of 
the widely varying statistics that seep 
out from behind the Iron Curtain, we 
deliberately avoided giving top billing 
to any particular satellite.—Ep. 


DATES AHEAD... 


Liquified Petroleum Gas Assn., annual 
convention and trade show, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl., May 3-6. 
Chemical Specialties Mfrs. Assn., 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl., May 18. 
American Society for Quality Control, 
annual convention, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 27-29. 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, 17th 
annual executives’ conference, Apple- 
ton, Wis., June 4-5. 

Nuclear Engineering, conference, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
Sept. 9-11. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY @ 


ONE OF A SERIES 


FOR REAL HELP 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 


It is ironic that one of the first jobs of the 
Eisenhower administration, so widely, and 
erroneously, tagged as a “big business” ad- 
ministration, must be to go to the relief of 
small business. This is necessary because the 
preceding administration, while continually 
proclaiming its tender regard for small busi- 
ness, actually impaired gravely the ability of 
small business to carry on successfully. This 
it did in the necessary haste of devising an 
emergency tax program to finance rearma- 
ment and the Korean War. Now the new 
administration must revise this tax structure 
to give small business a chance to make its 
key contribution to an expanding American 
economy. 


How Taxes Hurt Small Business 


Since the outbreak of the Korean War, 
small business has been handicapped by two 
principal features of the emergency tax 
program: 

1) Many small firms are unable to retain 
enough of their earnings to provide for ex- 
pansion because these earnings are drastically 
limited by the excess profits tax. 

2) Small companies have received a very 
small share of the tax concessions allowed 
by the federal government to encourage con- 
struction of defense facilities. 

A small business that succeeds and hence 
grows is particularly hard hit by the excess 
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profits tax. That tax, of course, applies to 
corporations having a net income of more 
than $25,000 per year. It results in taking up 
to 82 cents on every dollar of profit that the 
company earns above what is called an “excess 
profits credit.”. For most small companies the 
credit depends on what was earned in 1946-49. 
This creates an element of gamble and dis- 
crimination in determining the amount of tax 
to be paid. Time has proved that it is impos- 
sible to select a base period for the tax that 
is fair to all companies. A young company 
starting in 1946-49 is peculiarly vulnerable, as 
its earnings in that period were necessarily 
low. Even on modest earnings today, it would 
pay a high excess profits tax. 

It is true that Congress wrote into the ex- 
cess profits tax law provisions to lessen the 
impact of the tax on growing companies. 
However, none of these provisions in prac- 
tice has given much relief to small business. 


‘‘Relief’’ Provisions Give Little Relief 


Small firms rely almost entirely on retained 
earnings to provide funds for improving their 
plants and equipment. They get very little 
help from the provisions (1) that no more 
than 70 per cent of total profits can be taxed 
away, (2) that additional earnings are al- 
lowed on an increase of invested capital or 
(3) that growing companies are allowed a 





rate of return on capital equal to the industry 
average. 

Most large firms can obtain additional funds 
in the securities market. But small firms find 
it difficult to increase their capital by selling 
securities, since investors generally prefer 
the stocks or bonds of nationally known and 
seasoned companies. Few small companies, 
therefore, can reduce their tax burdens by 
increasing their invested capital, and few can 
meet their needs for equity capital if their 
rates of profit are no higher than those of the 
leading companies which generally set the 
average profit. 

Small business has been equally at a dis- 
advantage in the matter of accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes. The government 
has encouraged a great expansion of our 
industrial plant, despite the very high rate of 
taxation on corporate earnings, by granting 
certificates of accelerated amortization on new 
plants built to support the defense program. 
These certificates allow business to charge 
off the cost of defense plants at a rapid rate. 
This decreases the earnings that are subject 
to taxes, and so increases the part of the 
earnings that may be retained in the business. 


Growth is Stifled 


But most of these tax concessions have been 
made to large firms especially equipped to 
handle the complex problems of defense pro- 
duction. Of the $12 billion of new facilities 
so far approved for fast amortization, only 
11 per cent are for companies with less than 
500 employees, although the share of such 
companies in the normal civilian business is 
about 30 per cent. In only 2 of 12 industries 
studied by the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration were small firms receiving what was 
estimated to be a fair share of the total tax 
amortization awarded. 

Because they are unable either to retain 
enough earnings after taxes or to step up their 
depreciation allowances, most small firms are 
unable to keep up in the race to expand and 
modernize plant capacity. The Small Defens2 
Plants Administrator, in his report to Con- 
gress, emphasized that small companies have 
been unable to do their full part in the de- 
fense program for lack of capital. 

The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce recently published an eight-state sur- 


vey showing widespread cutbacks of plans 
for new plants by small and medium-sized 
companies. According to this report, “high 
federal taxes enacted since the beginning of 
the Korean War appear to be placing an effec- 
tive brake on the rate of industrial expansion 
in all the states surveyed and probably in the 
48 states generally . . . It is principally the 
small and medium-sized companies whose 
growth is being stifled.” 


Some Ways to Help 


The first step to relieve small companies 
should be to free them from the excess profits 
tax. The nation as a whole would be far better 
off if the excess profits tax were allowed to 
die as scheduled on June 30, since the tax 
promotes waste as it stifles incentives. It is 
quite possible, however, that the politics of 
tax reduction, as opposed to the economics, 
will prevent the elimination of the tax during 
1953. 

If the tax is extended, provision should be 
made for a much broader exemption to 
smaller corporations. If net income up to 
$100,000 a year, which in these days still 
constitutes small business, were exempted 
from the tax, the loss of revenue to the gov- 
ernment would be about $175 million. This 
relatively small amount could easily be offset 
by an increase in employment and incomes 
if small business is freed from its financial 
strait jacket and allowed to expand. Care- 
ful attention should be given also to the pos- 
sibilities of allowing a higher rate of return 
on the first $1 million of capital (roughly the 
amount it takes to provide 100 jobs) and of 
making special accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances to smaller firms. This is a matter 
so important that we shall return to it in a 
future editorial. 

Relief for small business—relief from a 
financial paralysis that has kept it from play- 
ing its dynamic part as a growth element in 
our economy — would do much to give the lie 
to the notion that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is a “big business” operation. Much more 
important, it would be a long stride toward 
releasing the dynamic energies of many small 
businesses and businessmen to forward a 
continuing and expanding prosperity. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Here’s why — 
Here’s where 


Pliolite S-5 does a better job longer 


PLIOLITE S-5 is a high styrene-butadiene 
copolymer resin. 

This means PLIOLITE S-5 has properties which 
lie between those of polystyrene resin and those 
of GR-S rubber. It means that paints made with 
PLIOLITE S-5 are nonoxidizing, fast drying, 
long wearing and extremely resistant to the 
action of acids, alkalis, oils, greases and water. 


To the user, both domestic and industrial, this 


The outstanding resistance of PLIOLITE S-5 to moisture, chemicals, weathering 
and weor is used to best advantage in the painting of exterior stucco and 


means that paints made with PLIOLITE S-5 are 
different. It means they are designed to do the 
jobs conventional paints cannot do. It means 
they save time, money and property through 
full protection of the surfaces painted and elim- 
ination of unnecessary repainting caused by 
premature failure. 

For full details on PLIOLITE S-5, write: 


Goodyear, Chemical Div., Dept. L-2, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


allied masonry surfaces, concrete floors, chemical and food processing 
equipment and in the striping of hard-surfaced roads 


GOOD7YEAR 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic—T.M *s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 


We think you'll like THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD '—every Sunday—ABC Rocio Network— THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
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GET LOW-COST PRODUCTION WITH... 


NEW “KARBATE” stanpard HCI ABSORBER 


@® PRODUCES UP TO 20 TONS 








PER DAY OF 22° BAUME HCI 


@ PNEUMATIC AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 


@ STANDARD ACCESSORIES: 
SUPPORT FRAME, MIST 
ELIMINATOR, NON-SIPHONING 
SEPARATOR 


FOR ABSORPTION 
OF HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 


Sean il © COMPACT, LIGHT WEIGHT 
Mil @ EASY TO ASSEMBLE AND INSTALL 


@ EXCEPTIONALLY LOW 
MAINTENANCE 


@ NO VENT LOSSES 
@ LOW PRESSURE DROP 





@ SHIPPED FROM STOCK 
l| © MINIMUM INSTALLED Cost. 


Write For New Catalog Section $-7460 


..» ALL “KARBATE” IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 


EQUIPMENT GIVES YOU: 


@ OUTSTANDING CORROSION RESISTANCE 
@ COMPLETE IMMUNITY TO THERMAL SHOCK 
@ FREEDOM FROM METALLIC CONTAMINATION 
@LONG LIFE—LOW MAINTENANCE 
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... THE NATIONAL CARBON LINE 


Specify “‘National” Carbon and Graphite and “Karbate’’ Impervious Graphite 
Equipment for Processing and Conveying Corrosive Fluids. 


LS ol i ee 


For industry’s toughest fluid-convey- 
ing requirements. Easy to install and 
maintain with simple hand tools. 
Catalog Section S-7000. 


“National” Graphite Ground Anodes 
for cathodic protection of buried or 
submerged metal structures, Catalog 
Section S-6510. 


Standard or custom-built; shell and 
tube, concentric and immersion types 
in stock sizes. Catalog Sections 
S-6620 S-6670, S-6740, S-6750. 


Accepted material for lining tanks, 
towers, digesters and other vessels 
containing corrosive chemicals. Cata- 
log Section S-6210. 


Versatile, standard equip- 
ment for hydrogen chlo- 
ride synthesis. Burns 
moist gases. Simple in op- 
eration. Catalog Section 
S-7530. 


For heating and agitat- 
ing corrosive solutions 
by direct injection of 
steam. Not affected by 
thermal shock. Catalog 
Section S-7300. 
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For absorption, frac- 
tionation, scrubbing. 
Easily erected from 
standard sections and 
components. Catalog 


Section S-7350. 


The centrifugal pump for handling 
corrosive fluids. Rugged, trouble-free 
design. Handling capacities to 800 
G.P.M. Catalog Section S-7200. 


New “Karbate” coolers feature stand- 
ardized, sectional construction... high 
heat-transfer rate...low initial cost 
Catalog Section S-6820. 





Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 


New York © Philadelphia © Lowell, Mass. ¢ Chicago « San Francisco 
Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., Cleveland « Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 


Worehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 
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All FIVE Advantages 
at No Extra Cost! 


Get Peak Performance in Your Products with... 


Resistance to Rancidity! Give your products maximum protection against oxi- 
dation and the development of rancidity by using RANCIDITY-RESISTANT Emersol 
Stearic Acids. Their unusual stability, as illustrated by both oxygen absorption 
and peroxide value tests, offers extra quality, extra sales appeal for your products. 


Color and Heat Stability! If your process involves prolonged heating or exposure 
to relatively high temperatures, the excellent color and heat stability of Emersol 
Stearic Acids can reflect in lighter colored products. Also, color darkening during 
storage of finished products is minimized. Since color many times is interpreted 
in terms of purity, this apparent higher quality of your products should mean 
greater sales... higher profits. 


Consistent Composition! Maintain the appearance and performance of your 
products with the controlled composition of Emersol Stearic Acids. This is partic- 
ularly true if you are using a crystalline grade, in which case a small variation 
can result in a major change of the melting point, hardness, shrinkage and texture 
of your product. 


Uniformity! Adherence to very narrow specification limits assures the same per- 
formance, time after time. This is in terms of production performance, formulation 
uniformity, and end-product performance. 


Highest Quality! No matter what grade you use, Emersol Stearic Acids are the 
highest quality available. For your high-quality products, get the best...get 
Emersol 132 Lily Stearic Acid! 


These extras at no extra cost means that you If you do not have a copy of “Emery’s Solid 
get greater value when you buy Emersol Stearic Fatty Acids” or “Rapid Composition Analysis of 
Acids. Check these Stearic Acids in your prod- Commercial Stearic Acids,” mail coupon today! 
ucts. Order a trial plant shipment today! 





a 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. !-5,Carew Tower 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send rine © Solid Fatty Acid Booklet 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 


Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers Stearic Aci 


Company 
Address 


O Rapid Compraltion Analysis of Commercial 
8 
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NEWSLETTER 


Canadians are stiffening their backs, bristling about U. S. tariff 
restrictions on trade. F. J. Lyle, head of Canada’s Trade & Industry 
Council, warned that his country wouldn’t continue to trade “cattle for 
Cadillacs.” If the U. S. is to get Canadian raw materials, it must sooner 
or later take manufactured goods as well. 

There was a veiled threat of retaliatory tariffs, too: “If the 
same tariff protection was given to Canadian goods that is provided for 
U. S. products, Canada would have a new market of over $10 billion/ 
year ... would result in... many secondary manufacturing plants.” 








A levy of a different kind aroused the fears of Texas indus- 
trialists. Representatives of five chemical firms pleaded with legislators 
not to levy a 1% tax on gross receipts of chemical processing. Reasons: 

e Every chemical made in Texas is made elsewhere, too. This 
tax would give producers in other states a competitive advantage. 

e The tax would pyramid, since many operations in several dif- 
ferent plants (each paying the tax) are required for most end products. 

e The same pyramiding characteristic would encourage inte- 
gration, work a hardship on the small producer. 





Also in a legislative hassle is Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical, which 
is still bucking Ashtabula, Ohio’s Water Pollution Control Board objec- 
tions that have stalled plans for a bromine-magnesium plant. 

Kaiser completed one test well, then sought permission to dump 
brine into Lake Erie, intending thereafter to drill eight more exploratory 
wells. If there then seemed to be enough brine, Kaiser would have spent 
some $6-$7 million in plant facilities. 

But the water board objected, insisted that Kaiser spend an esti- 
mated $29 million for an evaporator to treat spent brine. Kaiser says it 
can’t do it, may drop the bromine idea and stick to magnesium. 











Also from Ohio comes further magnesium news. General Services 
Administration has closed down the Diamond Magnesium plant at Paines- 
ville. It was “demothballed” only two years ago, last month set an all-time 
production record. Diamond Alkali ran the $16-million, 100%-govern- 
ment-owned plant on a fee basis, made magnesium by electrolysis of 
magnesium chloride obtained from Michigan dolomite. 

The plant will again be put in stand-by condition. 








Another government retrenchment aroused irascible John L. 
Lewis. In a letter to Interior Secretary Douglas McKay, he denounced 
plans to shut down the Bureau of Mines’ gasoline-from-coal demonstra- 
tion plant at Louisiana, Mo. His thesis: it doesn’t cost much; continued 
operation would keep the technical men there, who would be employed 
elsewhere at some future time when the government might need them; 
Congress wasn’t consulted on the cessation plans; stoppage would ill- 
serve the interests of defense, full employment, and the taxpayers. 

Uneconomic as gasoline-from-coal is, Lewis plumps for continu- 
ation of the program on the basis of “greatly needed opportunity for 
gainful employment for hundreds of thousands of mineworkers.” 
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Chemical labor isn’t docile, either. Its leaders have been pressing 
hard for wage increases despite last year’s profit squeeze. 

This attitude is manifest in two major strikes: 

e About 1,000 members of CIO Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers at 
Lever Bros.” Hammond, Ind., plant have refused a 4-8¢ rise that was 
accepted by AFL employees at five other Lever plants. The Hammond 
workers have held out since March 20 for a 15¢ boost. 

e Some 600 members of United Mine Workers, District 50, have 
been out since April 2 at American Cyanamid’s Selden plant at Bridgeville, 
Pa., asking 10¢/hour more, the strikers refuse the firm’s 1-3¢ offers. 

In both cases the Federal Mediation & Conciliation Service has 
tried to bring the opposing sides together, now is waiting for somebody to 
suggest new terms as a starting point for discussion. 











Changes are very good that Mathieson Chemical will plunge deeper 
into the insecticide field. It is now negotiating with a view to acquiring an 
established insecticide firm, although the contract hasn’t been signed. The 
acquisition—if it goes through—will make Mathieson basic in products it 
doesn’t now make, will broaden its distribution. 





A blockbuster hit a segment of the chemical specialties business 
last week as Good Housekeeping—a magazine that is usually gentle, some- 
what middle-of-the-road in its reporting of household products—published 
in its May issue a no-holds-barred denunciation of liquid silver cleaners 
(“.... chances are they’ll harm your silver’’). 

Good Housekeeping says the products remove the patina as well as 
the tarnish, form a white coating that won’t wash off, turn the silver yellow, 
damage stainless steel knife handles, and mar kitchen surfaces of stainless 
steel, porcelain enamel, linoleum or plastic. 








More specialties news: Johnson & Johnson is test-marketing a new 
baby shampoo in Louisville, Buffalo and Indianapolis. Its featured advan- 
tage: It doesn’t burn or irritate the eyes. 





Cleveland industry is mounting a new attack on water pollution. 
Case Institute of Technology will establish a Research Foundation on Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal. The Chamber of Commerce is cooperating, is helping 
to raise $150,000 from Cleveland industry to finance the three-year project. 
Case’s staff and facilities will be expanded. 

Notable feature: The foundation will set up noncredit courses for 
personnel of the city’s firms. 








Two company Officials last week denounced government-in-rubber 
from two different viewpoints : 

e Said William O’Neil, president of General Tire & Rubber, “Di- 
vorce international politics from the rubber business, and natural rubber 
will seek its own level of demand.” He decried speculators and “price peg- 
gers,” said they had contributed to the decline of the natural product. O’Neil 
also lashed out at the government’s allocation system, dictating amounts 
of natural and synthetic allowed for specific types of tires. 

e Houdry’s Vice-President Roy Hackley, Jr., deplored the stifling 
of rubber research by government controls. He argued that unrealistically 
low royalty rates on butadiene patents stopped all butadiene research after 
the war. Houdry, he said, recovered only $85,000 of the $800,000 it spent 
developing the butadiene process used by the Rubber Reserve Board. 





. .. The Editors 
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3,000 Feet of Seaport Harbor Frontage! 


200 ACRES OF CHOICE 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 

in Mobile, Alabama— 
newest and most modern 
Port in the United States. 


An ideal site for a plant desiring its 
own docks for steamship service, 
together with closeby facilities for 
rapid rail transportation. 


All or part of this new industrial site 
can be had on a 99-year lease with 
option to purchase at a very 
reasonable price. Dimensions of 

the acreage are approximately 

3,000 feet by 3,500 feet. 


Acreage is centrally located in the 
harbor and city area—but is away 
from heavy traffic congestion. 
Railroad trackage is already 
constructed into the site. Served 
by U.S. Highway No. 90. 





Natural gas, water and electric power 
are available for heavy chemical 

(or other industrial) demands. 

A good disposal area is available 

for liquid or solid wastes. 


Greater Mobile, with a population 
of 231,000, is located in the hub 


i i tigate fully th ft thi ° . 
2 ee Ser be henge a See ae of the fast-growing Industrial South. 


Mobile site offers for your new plant. For details and addi- 
tional information, address your inquiry, in confidence, to: 





J. E. GILLILAND 
Assistant to President-Development 
St. Lovis-Son Francisco Railway 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Phone: CHestnut 7800 
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Thirty-five feet long, this Hercules trailer contains all the latest information on lacquer for formulators and users. In addition to exhibits, 
it is equipped with facilities for showing Hercules lacquer films, can be used as a conference room, and carries basic types of up-to-date 


spraying and lacquer heating equipment. 


NEW TOURING EXHIBIT BRINGS 
LATEST IN LACQUER TO INDUSTRY'S DOOR 


This 35-foot trailer—fitted out as a combined exhibit 
booth, application laboratory, conference room, and 
movie theater—is Hercules’ way of bringing the 
latest in lacquer developments directly to industry 
for on-the-spot investigation and discussion. 


Scheduled to tour the United States, this “Mobile 
Lacquer Information Center” probably will visit 
your locality. If you are concerned with the manu- 
facture or application of protective coatings, and 
would like a group to see this exhibit, get in touch 
with the Hercules office nearest you. 


Cellulose Products Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


A feature of the traveling exhibit is the various types of equipment 
used for heating and applying hot lacquer. 
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Test panels in the “Mobile Lacquer Information Center” are 
displayed for easy examination. 


Interior, showing some of the test panels, samples of actual lac- 
quer applications, available literature, and equipment. Gcs3-3 
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BUSINESS: @ IRDUSZas 
The Walls Stay Up 


The chemical industry can forget any 
fears that Washington will spur for- 
eign competition in the U.S. market 
by lowering tariffs. It’s now certain 
that the new administration isn’t go- 
ing to go very far very fast towards 
slashing U.S. trade barriers. 

The policy is to freeze tariffs where 
they are this year, give Congress a 
big say in drafting future policy. The 
present Congress is preponderantly on 
the conservative side of the perennial 
struggle over tariffs. 

This development is particularly 
important to the chemical industry. 
It’s been one of the main targets of 
the partisans of freer trade recently. 
They insist that the rule basing tariff 
computation for many chemical im- 
ports on the American selling price 
rather than the foreign value gives 
such products exceptionally high pro- 
tection from foreign competition—fre- 
quently more than 100% ad valorem. 
The free traders argue that the U.S. 
chemical industry now has come of 
age and no longer needs such protec- 
tion. 

White House Enigma: It looked, 
until just recently, as though the free 
traders might be able to force some 
cutting of chemical tariffs. 

All along, President Eisenhower 
has been counted as an international- 
ist. That is, his long record in the 
Army and at Columbia, and his po- 
litical record since last summer’s Re- 
publican convention, seemed to place 
him: clearly. with those businessmen 
and politicians who now want “trade, 
not aid” and all that goes with it. 

But in the early stages of the long, 
hard fight now brewing in Congress 
over foreign trade and foreign aid, 
the internationalists are beginning to 
wonder about their man. 

As a minimum blow for their side, 
they chalk up the President’s strongly 
worded request for a one-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act as 
isthe controversial legislation that 
has been fought over every year or 
two for 20 years. 

Congress Takes the Reins: Trying to 
get such a reciprocal trade extension 
through Congress this spring without 
a big and noisy Republican Party 
fight, Eisenhower has paid a price: 
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He has privately assured Congres- 
sional leaders he won't try to negoti- 
ate any new tariff reductions, as the 
Act would permit him to do. 

Other White House moves look as 
though Eisenhower will otherwise let 
Congress find its own way—which, as 
things stand now, would almost surely 
be in the direction of higher, not 
lower, tariff walls. 

For one thing, Eisenhower isn’t 
going to be out in front for reciprocal 


TARIFF’S TALBOT: On middle-roadish 
commission, an all-out protectionist. 


trade. He’s leaving it up to Senate 
Leader Taft and House Speaker Mar- 
tin to get the bill through Congress. 

Protectionist Picked: For another, 
he has changed his mind about com- 
missioning Lewis Douglas to study 
foreign economic policy. Instead, the 
tentative decision now is to let Con- 
gress create a special commission of 
its own to do the job—which would 
certainly give protectionist views far 
more weight than they would have 
with ex-Ambassador Douglas. 

These moves came on top of the 
flurry of publicity about Eisenhower's 
first appointment to the Tariff Com- 
mission—who turns out to be an out- 
and-out protectionist, Joseph E. Tal- 
bot, former Connecticut congressman. 

Actually, an extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act will do two things: 


Generally, it will leave tariffs about 
where they are now for another year 
—and it also guarantees another year 
of jockeying and infighting for a final 
decision. 

For a Stronger Commission: Eisen- 
hower’s call for the one-year exten- 
tion is running into a House bill, with 
powerful Republican backing, which 
already has a sizable head of steam. 
Introduced by Rep. Richard Simpson, 
a high-ranking Republican on the 
Ways and Means Committee, the 
measure would make Tariff Commis- 
sion rulings binding on the President. 
(Under present law, he can turn down 
a recommendation from the Commis- 
sion in order to prevent injury to 
American producers.) Also, the Simp- 
son bill would create a sliding-scale 
tariff on lead and zine imports, and 
tough import quotas on foreign oil. 
The bill would also build up the Tariff 
Commission in several ways—an open 
protectionist strategy for curbing tariff 
reduction. A protectionist Commission 
is counted on to be sympathetic to 
appeals from companies meeting for- 
eign competition—and the President 
would find it politically impossible to 
veto all recommendations for high 
duties. 


For Sale: An Industry 


Before June 1, a terms-of-sale bill 
will be before Congress; passage will 
be a matter of weeks; and about 15 
months after that, the nation’s 28 syn- 
thetic rubber plants can be in the 
hands of private firms. 

That’s the way the future for the 
synthetic rubber industry looks this 
week following President Eisenhower's 
note to Congress stating that now is 
the time to end the U. S. government's 
present monopoly on production and 
sale of general-purpose synthetic 
rubber. 

His message did two things: 

e Turned over to Congress the 
leadership in the move to dispose of 
the $550-million industry. 

e Indicated that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., the State, Defense and 
Commerce Departments, and other 
federal agencies would cooperate. 

Rep. Paul Shafer (R., Mich.), chief 
Congressional proponent of selling the 
plants, predicted during a recent tour 
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of rubber plants in Texas that the 
House will pass the enabling law by 
June 8. Shafer previously estimated 
that the facilities should sell for a total 
of about $350 million, and industry 
spokesmen haven't quibbled too much 
on that figure. 

Eisenhower's message was an en- 
dorsement of the recent RFC report 
(CW, Mar. 7). Since that report met 
with general acceptance in Congress, 
there now seem to be no roadblocks 
to disposal before the next Congress 
takes office in Jan. ’55. 


COMPANIES... . 


Monsanto Chemical Co.’s western di- 
vision headquarters will be moved 
from Seattle, Wash., to Santa Clara, 
Calif. Site of the proposed central ad- 
ministration building to be built at 
Santa Clara is adjacent to Monsanto’s 
plant, a short distance from its most 
recent major expansion project at 
Avon, Calif, (At Avon a sulfuric acid 
plant, in partnership with Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. has just gone on- 
stream; a phenol plant is under con- 
struction.) 

a 
The M. W. Kellogg Co., a subsidiary 
of Pullman, Inc. plans to further its 
activities in the petrochemical and 
chemical fields with the establishment 
of a Chemical Processes Div., to be 
devoted exclusively to the process de- 
sign of plants of that type. Future 
work on such processes as those for 
the production of olefins, higher al- 
ar acetone, ammonia, urea, aro- 
matics, phenol, and phthalic anhy- 
dride is anticipated. 

& 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. has established 
an Atomic Power Div. Formerly en- 
gaged in the Manhattan project and 
engineering work on the reactor at 
the Brookhaven Laboratory, Long Is- 
land, B&W is still doing work on the 
development of the atomic engine for 
the nuclear-powered submarines and 
proceeding with advanced studies on 
the application of atomic power to 


larger Navy ships. 
* 


Eli Lilly and Co. was scheduled to 

break ground for a new develop- 

ment and control building in Indian- 

apolis. Project engineers hope the 

work will be completed in mid-1954. 
. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp.'s 
Niagara Chemical Div. has purchased 
property at Wyoming, IIl., to establish 
midwestern facilities to produce agri- 
cultural chemicals. The plant will 
operate under Niagara’s Middleport, 
N.Y., sales program. 
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Arnica & Bandages: 


WAR'S IMPACT ON CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


(Injuries per million man-hours) 


Synthetic Fibers 
Explosives 

Synthetic Rubber 
Plastics 

Miscellaneous Organics 
Drugs & Medicines 
Industrial Inorganics 
Soap & related products 
Compressed Gases 
Paints & Pigments 
Fertilizers 

Miscellaneous Chemicals 
Veg. & Animal Oils & Fats 


Tension Spells Danger 


A record for safety may be set this 
year in the chemical industry, where 
accident rates are apparently tuned 
to the pitch of international tension— 
eased somewhat by recent Russo- 
Korean developments. 

That's the trend suggested by indus- 
trial safety data just released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Accident rates were high during 
World War II, due to breakneck pro- 
duction schedules and inexperienced 
workers. After the war, accidents sub- 
sided to a low rate of 10.4 for the 
chemical and allied industries in 1949. 

Then came the Korean invasion in 
1950, and a return to defense work. 
The industry's injury frequency rate 
climbed to 11.1 that year; and in 
1951, following Communist China’s 
entry into the war, the chemical in- 
jury rate hit 11.5. Last year, with 
production stabilized and with more 
experienced plant forces, the rate 
drop to about the 1949 level. 

Fibers Rank First: Safest segment 
of the chemical process industry 
seems to be synthetic fibers, in which 
the injury rate has been dwindling 
steadily for the past nine years. From 
9.0 in 1944, the rate now has dropped 
to 1.4, best not only among chemical 
businesses, but also tops among all 
manufacturing enterprises in the U.S. 
This achievement is enhanced by the 
fact that the safest year for U/S. 
manufacturing as a whole was re- 
corded in 1952. 

Most notable gross improvement 
in safety performance since the hec- 
tic days of World War II has been 
made by the fertilizer companies. 
In 1944, their production was encum- 
bered by 33.7 disabling injuries per 
million employee-hours; by 1952, the 
rate was down to 17.5. 


Paints and pigment makers also 
have made substantial progress since 
1944, when their injury rate was 18.3; 
but their 1952 average of 11.7 was 
not as good as their 11.3 mark in 
1949. Only the soap, glycerine and 
detergent firms seem to be losing 
ground; their injury rate increased in 
each of the past three years after their 
7.3 low in 1949. 

While the chemical industry’s 1952 
safety average was some 23% better 
than the all-manufacturing rate, it ap- 
pears that there’s still plenty of room 
for betterment. The average for all 
chemical concerns was around 10.4. 
Yet one large company—Du Pont— 
engaging in nearly all phases of the 
industry is claiming that its 1952 in- 
jury rate was less than 1.0. 


Atomic Disputes 


Two of the nation’s largest chemical 
companies, as plant contractors for 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
have been hip-deep in labor disputes 
with unions representing their atom 
plant employees. 

Du Pont, now building the Savan- 
nah River H-bomb project near Aiken, 
S.C., and American Cyanamid, oper- 
ating one of the Arco nuclear facili- 
ties near Idaho Falls, Ida., have been 
the objects of union wrath. Accusers 
are two CIO organizations, United 
Gas, Ooke & Chemical Workers and 
Oil Workers Inte-national Union. 

AEC last week turned down a 
Gas-Coke request for intervention at 
Savannah River, where Gas-Coke re- 
cently won an election to represent 
the new plant’s 223 firemen. Dismissal 
of 27 of those firemen came soon after 
the election. 

This, says the union, was part of a 
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Du Pont “union-busting” drive, and 
reduction of the fireman force “en- 
dangers lives and property.” Du Pont, 
which has filed unfair labor practice 
complaints on the election, insists that 
the dismissals were “routine.” 

AEC says it can’t order Du Pont 
to rehire the 27 firemen. 

Latest reports are that Cyanamid 
and OWIU have settled the Idaho 
ruckus along lines suggested by a 
three-man fact-finding panel appoint- 
ed by the Federal Mediation & Concil- 
iation Service. 


EXPANSION... . 


Uranium: Now in full operation is the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s labora- 
tory at Winchester, Mass., operated 
by American Cyanamid Co. under 
contract to AEC’s Raw Materials Div. 
Prime objective: development and im- 
provement of processes for the re- 
covery of uranium from its ores. 

The laboratory was started at 
Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal under the 
direction of Massachusetts Inst. of 
Tech. in 1945, was passed on to 
American Cyanamid in 1950. Work 
continued there until Dec. 52. 

e 
Aromatic Solvents: Sherwood Chem- 
ical Co., Kansas City, Mo., has pur- 
chased acreage north of Wichita, Kan.., 


to erect a blending plant for petrol- 
eum and aromatic solvents. 


» 
Vinyl Resins: Shawinigan Resins Corp. 
(Springfield, Mass.) is expanding its 
manufacture of vinyl resins, and is 
increasing production 35%. 

Output is reported mainly to be 
supplying requirements for the manu- 
facture of automobile safety glass. 
Other uses: in adhesives, to coat wire, 
and for textiles and paper. 

The firm is owned and run jointly 
by Shawinigan Products Corp. and 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

e 


Sulfur: Production has started at the 
sulfur recovery unit in the North 
Cowden Field area of West Texas. 
The unit, operated by the Stanolind 
Oil and Gas Co., is designed to proc- 
ess 900,000 standard cu. ft./day of 
hydrogen-sulfide-bearing gas. From 
this amount, Stanolind expects to re- 
cover approximately 40,000 Ibs./day 
of sulfur. 
e 

Aluminum: The building-permit rhu- 
barb involving Aluminum Co. of 
America’s operation of a $40-million 
plant to be built at the government's 
expense in Cuyahoga Heights, O., 
has burst into a real uproar. Construc- 
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tion has been held up for three months 
because objecting village officials could 
see no tax return from the develop- 
ment. The town’s latest move: Cuya- 
hoga Heights, citing an old ordinance, 
threatens to file an injunction against 
Alcoa if it so much as lays a corner 
stone without a building permit. 

Now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives are two bills that make 
such compensation payments manda- 
tory; a similar bill is being prepared 
for the Senate. 

Meanwhile, Alcoa is said to be 
quietly preparing to start immediate 
construction under order from the 
Dept. of the Air Force “to proceed 
forthwith .. .” 

o 
Ammonia: Union Oil Co. of Cali- 


fornia has broken ground for a $13- 
million ammonia plant at Brea, Calif. 
which it will lease to Brea Chemicals 
Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary. 

The plant, financed and built by 
Amoniaco Corp., a nonaffiliated firm, 
plans to open within a year, will have 
daily production of over 200 tons of 
ammonia, processed from natural gas. 

. 

Monosodium Glutamate: Great West- 
ern Sugar Co. plans to build a $25- 
million plant at Johnstown, Colo., to 
produce monosodium glutamate from 
sugar-beet residues. Construction will 
start this month, completion is sched- 
uled for Nov. ’54. 

The plant will adjoin, and will be 
operated in conjunction with, Great 
Western’s molasses refinery. 


Money in Pollution 


There’s big money in air and stream 
pollution these days, and from all 
parts of the country comes word that 
the stakes in this game are getting 
higher each year for all parties—com- 
panies that comply with pollution 
control laws, companies that don’t, 
companies that supply pollution con- 
trol equipment and materials, and the 
tax-paying public. 

Pushed by public demands for cleaner 
atmosphere and streams, states and 
cities are intensifying their programs 
for policing factories that discharge 
smoke, dust, fumes and other objec- 
tionable wastes. And in some places, 
the need for noncontaminated water 
for certain new plants requires large 
outlays of extra capital. 

Previously, only the big industrial 
centers worried about pollution, but 
now there’s concern even in the great 
open spaces. Nevada’s House of Rep- 
resentatives has asked the State In- 
dustrial Commission to investigate 
alleged air pollution in the Henderson 
area and to take steps to curb any 
health hazard that may be found. 

Jersey at Crossroads: New Jersey, 
heavily laden with chemical process 
plants, is coming to a fork in the road 
on pollution control. When its legis- 
lature reconvenes May 18 after a five- 
week recess, that body will have a 
choice between launching a new, more 
forthright control program or stringing 
along with present voluntary plans. 

Author of one bill is Assemblyman 
Walter H. Jones, Bergen county Re- 
publican who once served as acting 
governor. His bill, already passed by 
the Assembly, would create a new 
State Air Pollution Control Commis- 
sion within the State Law and Public 
Safety Dept. Its full-time director 
would be paid $12,000/year, and its 


seven members would receive $25/ 
day while on state business. A similar 
bill sponsored by Jones died in last 
year’s legislature, but Jones seems 
immune to discouragement on this 
subject. 

Another bill before New Jersey 
legislators would create an advisory 
committee of 16 members, to be re- 
imbursed only for expenses. This group 
would merely cooperate with three 
state departments — Health, Agricul- 
ture, Labor and Industry—on present 
pollution control work. 

More Inspectors, More Fines: A 
bill for setting up a State Air Pollution 
Control Commission in West Virginia 
died in the state Senate, but in three 
other chemical industry centers, pol- 
lution abatement activities are on 
the rise. 

In Baltimore, City Health Commis- 
sioner Huntington Williams is organ- 
izing that city’s first agency dealing 
solely with cutting down on pollution 
by chemical fumes. The new agency 
will have a director at $6,500/year, a 
junior associate engineer at $4,600, a 
principal chemist at $3,850, and three 
full-time inspectors. 

Last year, New York City was col- 
lecting some $800/month in fines for 
violation of antipollution ordinances; 
but this year, the reorganized Dept. 
of Air Pollution Control under Com- 
missioner Leonard Greenburg is in- 
specting with such thoroughness that 
fines now amount to around $1,500/ 
month. 

One large chemical company that 
appears to be struggling in a quick- 
sand of pollution litigation is National 
Carbide, whose plant at Louisville, 
Ky., reportedly emits each day a dense 
cloud of white smoke or vapor. Just 
steam, contends the company. It’s ap- 
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pealing a $100 fine in magistrate’s 
court, has been ordered by the Board 
of Health to show cause why its fur- 
naces should not be shut down as a 
pollution source, and now faces seven 
charges of violation of the “opacity” 
elause of the state’s new air pollution 
law. 

Pollution’s Southern Exposure: 
Built-in control of air and stream pol- 
lution for new plants was advocated 
at last week’s New Orleans meeting 
of the Southern Assn. of Science and 
Industry. SASI President James F. 
Crist said that with more than 300 
new plants in the million-dollar cate- 
gory being built in the South each 
year, there are at least 100 major 
waste disposal problems to be solved 
annually. 


WIDE WORLD 


NEW JERSEY’S JONES: For antipollu- 
tion bill, he never gives up. 


“Complete elimination of pollution 
may be prohibitively expensive,” Crist 
remarked. “Pulp mills in the South 
remove 90% of chemical dust from 
their recovery stacks by installing 
about $650,000 worth of equipment 
for an average-size mill. To remove 
95% of the dust would require twice 
this expenditure, and it would require 
many times this amount to remove 
all of the dust.” 

Value of pollution control to other 
industries was illustrated by Crist’s 
report of an electric power plant that 
was built on a stream into which sev- 
eral industrial plants discharge their 
wastes. Water in that stream could 
not be used as a coolant in the steam 
plant, so the power firm had to spend 
more than $500,000 building a canal 
through marshlands to get water from 
a cleaner stream. 

Solicitude for Fish: The many 
chemical and other industrial plants in 


Buffalo, N.Y., and vicinity have been 
warned that they must sharply reduce 
their discharge of poisonous wastes 
into Lake Erie and the Niagara River 
or face the consequences of a stiff anti- 
pollution law. State Senator John H. 
Cooke says he was surprised to find 
that, so far, New York State has only 
one law on pollution, and it’s to pro- 
tect fish, not humans. It provides for 
a $500 fine for polluting waters with 
poisonous substances and a $10 fine 
for each fish killed. 

Also in Buffalo, County Health 
Commissioner Berwyn F. Mattison re- 
ports that although “tremendous prog- 
ress” has been made in stream pollu- 
tion control there, “the remedies have 
not kept pace with our industrial 
growth.” He estimates that Buffalo 
area industries are turning about 120 
million gal. of industrial waste into the 
Buffalo River each day, and another 
150 million gal./day into Lake Erie. 

Another big economic factor in the 
pollution problem is the value of the 
materials lost in the form of industrial 
wastes. It may well pay thousands of 
companies to have inexpensive, effi- 
cient methods of stopping pollution 
and salvaging those wastes. 


LEGAL .....-s. 


Catch-all Clause: That the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act’s scope is broader than its title 
indicates is seen in the latest report 
from the Agricultural Dept’s Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
(Livestock Branch). Among the 58 
products haled into court, 19 were for 
household rather than for agricultural 
use. Examples: carpet cleaner, de- 
odorant, detergent, floor wax, wood 
preserver, cleaning compound, fumi- 
gant, disinfectant. Counts on which 
these products were condemned: mis- 
branding, adulteration, nonregistration. 
e 
3-M Sticks to ‘Scotch’: Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing has won a law- 
suit in U. S. District Court, Los An- 
geles, and with it recognition of 3-M’s 
“entire right, title and interest in and 
to the trademarks ‘Scotch’ and ‘3-M’.” 
The court issued a perpetual injunc- 
tion prohibiting trademark infringe- 
ment by a firm known as MMM In- 
dustrial Div. that had allegedly offered 
for sale a pressure-sensitive adhesive 
tape under the tradename “Econo- 
scotch.” 
. 

Royalties Ruckus: Joseph B. Niederl, 
New York chemist now living in Ar- 
gentina, has brought suit against Rohm 
& Haas on his claim for additional roy- 
alty payments under a 1934 agreement 
with the company. Niederl, who in- 
vented a method for making conden- 


sation products of unsaturated hydro- 
carbons with phenolic compounds, 
asked the court to order Rohm & Haas 
to make a complete accounting of pro- 
duction and sales of products made 
under U. S. Patent 2,008,032. The 
company says that the agreement has 
expired; during the life of the con- 
tract, says R&H, Niederl received more 
than $250,000 in royalties and there 
never was any dispute about the pay- 
ments. 
ca 
No Ersatz Ice Cream: State Attorney- 
General Silas O. Garrett has slammed 
the gate on sale of “synthetic ice 
cream” in Alabama. Last December, 
ice cream manufacturers had asked 
permission to use vegetable and ani- 
mal fats in frozen food products, argu- 
ing that the cost of real ice cream 
had climbed so high that many low- 
income families couldn't afford it. 
Garrett's opinion: “A frozen food prod- 
uct resembling ice cream, but made 
without milk fat, cannot be sold even 
though it be plainly labeled as a sub- 
stitute. This applies also to products 
containing both milk fat and substi- 
tutes.” 
e 

U.S. Pays State Tax: In another law- 
suit in the Pacific Northwest, the 
Washington Supreme Court has ruled 
that state business and occupation tax- 
es should continue to be levied on the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Hanford 
Works, operated by General Electric. 
This means that the U.S. government 
is paying state taxes, because the 
AEC’s contract with G.E. provides 
that the company shall receive just 
$1/year, with the government paying 
all operating costs. The state court 
insists that G.E.’s tax-paying status 
“must be determined by our statutes 
and not by any (governmental) rela- 
tionship attempted to be created by 
contract.” 


e 

Gates Ajar: The bread softener case 
is still open, and some polyoxyethylene 
monostearate is being used in stand- 
ardized breads despite the recent Su- 
preme Court decision (CW, Apr. 18). 
Commissioner Charles W. Crawford of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
says his agency can’t prevent that 
usage while Research Products Co. has 
a judicial stay in a similar case in 
U. S. Circuit Court, St. Louis; but 
that FDA is seeking “by every proper 
means” the earliest possible closing of 
thet case. 


ae 
Merger Draws Fire: A stockholders’ 
committee is going into court in an 
attempt to keep their St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co. from merging into big 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
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and spark sales 


Victor's ability to better a product and make 
hmutela-Mexol(-Yolol(-MCM IU lige] bake -tulelatiigel(-toMlla) 
the flameproofing field. Makers of matches, 
ceiling tile, wallboard, paper, wood, insulat- 
ing materials, textiles, and paints, will tell you 
that specially developed Victor ammonium 
phosphates do an unusually fine job of flame- 
proofing their product and give them an extra 
talking point that really sparks sales. 
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at the same time 


how You can profit from 
VICTOR CHEMICALS 


Finding faster, lower cost, or, better methods 
of producing better goods hds been our forte 
for 55 years. The helping hand of Victor's 
research department and the excellence of 
Victor chemicals are well known to all industry, 
from agriculture to atomic energy . . . from 
food to pharmaceuticals. If you have a proc- 
ess or product problem that a chemical 
might solve ... or if you are looking for an 
unusually capable source of supply for indus- 
trial chemicals, it will pay you to have your 
technical men get together with ours. Victor 
Chemical Works, 141 Jackson Blvd., Chicago! 
4, Ill. In the West! A. R. Maas Division, 4570 
Ardine St., South Gate, Calif. 
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Dont 
Believe 





Wiping its collective brow in antici- 
pation of annual stockholders’ meet- 
ings this week, management gets a 
list of “most popular stockholders’ mis- 
conceptions” from the American Insti- 
tute of Management.® Warned that 
in most cases clashes spring from “a 
mythology of investment lore,” execu- 
tives are advised to avoid trouble by 
helping their investors to distinguish 
between fact and fallacy. 

Expansion, executives agree, 
“big money” today. And _ particularly 
in the chemical industry, (CW, Feb. 
23, ’52) they fret about keeping stock- 
holders happy, because a large portion 
of the expansion bill is raised through 
stock issues. 

But amicable relations, AIM points 
out, often founder on dividend pol- 
icies; management can avoid clashes 
by recognizing the myths, seeking to 
dispel them. 

e Topping the list of fallacies most 
often encountered in questions asked 
by investors, in presidents’ messages 
to stockholders and in security anal- 
ysts’ reports, is the assertion that the 
test of a company’s investment rating 
is the number of uninterrupted years 
it has paid dividends. Although an un- 
broken dividend record is of value to 
the stockholder, its importance is high- 
ly overrated. Pennsylvania Railroad's 
experience (it has paid dividends 
without fail since 1847) is good fuel 
for denial. If the theory holds, PRR 
stock should be one of the most highly 
prized securities in trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange. But it isn’t, ac- 
tually is less favored by investors today 
than in 1929. 

e Another commonly held illusion 
is that if any company doesn’t pay 
back at least 60% of its earnings as 
dividends, the stockholders aren't get- 
ting a square deal. Yet simple logic 
proves that the company that plows 
back a major part of its earnings into 
its operations year after year, usually 
brings greater “joys” to its stockhold- 
ers, in that such “productive” use of 


costs 


*See AIM Survey, The Corporate Director. 
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earned surplus brings higher net in- 
come, higher dividends/share. B. F. 
Goodrich’s average payoff over the 
last 28 years was 46.3%, its 1951 pay 
out, 32.7%; Monsanto’s average is 
57.8%, its 1951 kickback, 54.2%. But 
at the same time, net properties have 
soared, contingency funds were set up, 
security and equity value of common 
stock increased by eliminating some 
preferred from corporate accounts. 

e Another popular “axiom” holds 
that companies that have a dominat- 
ing family interest in its stock are 
bound to pay out a smaller propor- 
tion oi earnings as dividends. Yet in 
the case of Du Pont, pay-back ratio 
since 1924 has been 83.7%, despite 
huge family holdings. Its reasoning: 
precisely because rates of personal in- 


come tax are high, the main good a‘ 


wealthy family can hope to derive 






from investment is the growth in cap- 
ital value. And further, restriction of 
dividends for “other than legitimate 
business purposes” tends to keep cap- 
ital values low. 

e Heard also: “If dividends are re- 
duced to facilitate expansion, the bene- 
fits of stockholders are subordinated to 
those of the company and its manage- 
ment.” Even experienced investors 
have been known to view ballooning 
earnings with alarm—to ask when these 
earnings will come back down in div- 
idends. 

Yet actually, the corporation’s pri- 
mary excuse for being is functional: 
dividends by the very nature of things 
must take a back seat to expansion or 
increased efficiency. To keep pace and 
maintain its relative standard in the 
chemical industry, expansion today is 
a necessity. What appears as “sub- 
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Gu protects its investment in materials and processing 
—by using Tri-Sure* Closures on drums for Caltex Petro- 
leum Products. 


The Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal give dependable protection 

—and that kind of protection is essential for the drums that 

carry the name Caltex throughout the free countries of the 

CLOSURES Eastern Hemisphere. The Tri-Sure Flange is integrally as- 
sembled with the drumstock; the Tri-Sure Plug fits securely 

prevent into the Flange; and the Tri-Sure Seal forms a leak-proof 
covering which cannot be removed unless it is deliberately 


LEAKAGE destroyed. 
This exclusive Tri-Sure assembly prevents leakage, tampering 
CONTAMINATION and losses. It gives incontestible proof to every customer that 
you are delivering the same quality and quantity you put 
and into your drums. 


PI LFE RAGE Tri-Sure protection will pay you every time you deliver in 
drums. Make it part of your company policy, by specifying 
Tri-Sure Closures on every drum order. 
*The “‘Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by over 30 years 


serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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ordination” is actually top-rate insur 
ance, protecting the company and its 
“proprietors” from the difficulties of a 
retrograding position. 

e A further fallacy, oft-held by 
stockholders, avers that “if a dividend 
is known to be safe, it doesn’t matter 
if it’s paid annually or quarterly.” But 
actually, AIM points out, payment of 
quarterly rather than annual dividend 
has several advantages. A closer and 
more constant check on a company’s 
financial position and earnings is re- 
quired; investors can spot “trouble 
signs” sooner; there is less “exagger- 
ation” of price instability making ra- 
tional capitalization less hazardous. 

e Some stockholders diligently up- 
hold the “truism” that no stock divi- 
dend is adequate substitute for a cash 
dividend. Yet, to justify their position 
is difficult in face of the fact that stock 
dividends of the same class of stock 
in the same company are not ordinarily 
taxed as straight income, even if sold. 
Presuming that the stock on which the 
stock dividend is declared is held for 
longer than six months, the stockhold- 
ers cash profit on it (when sold) is 
taxable not as income, but as a long- 
term capital gain. If the shares re- 
ceived as a dividend are not sold, they 
remain wholly free from taxation. As 
gain to one’s pocketbook, therefore, a 
stock dividend is preferable to cash, 
or at least a valuable supplement to it. 

e Denying the charge that stock 
dividends and stock splits have vir- 
tually the same effect upon the stock- 
holder is more difficult. If they are of 
the same class stock in the same com- 
pany, the relative stockholders of each 
individual is certainly unchanged. But 
other practical consequences may af- 
fect the stockholder quite differently 
in either case. Stock dividends are fi- 
nanced entirely out of corporate sur- 
plus; stock splits can consist merely of 
a reduction in par value and a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of 
shares outstanding. There exists the 
possibility, then, that if surplus is low, 


and if the stock dividend absorbs all 
or most of it, a company might be 
in no position to pay a cash dividend 
out of earnings, since they had already 
been “dispersed.” The chance of main- 
taining a false position is therefore 
possible. 

e Finally, no more dangerous illu- 
sion commonly exists than the sophis- 
try that the truest measure of the div- 
idends a company can pay is its earn- 
ings statement. Earnings and cash are 
by no means identical. Income may 
honestly set an all-time high, but it 
does not follow automatically that div- 
idends can be raised or even paid. 

Before cash dividends are paid, it’s 
necessary to translate earnings into re- 
alized cash assets. (Only exception to 
the rule is the case where previously 
accumulated cash assets, based on pre- 
vious earned surplus, are deemed suffi- 
cient to stand the drain.) 

Disputes, caused by lack of under- 
standing of such problems that man- 
agement must face in determining div- 
idend policies, can lead to bitter proxy 
contests, discord. In part, the fault 
lies with the stockholders, guilty of 
noncomprehension, and blind accept- 
ance of clichés. 

Management’s skirts, however, are 
not always clean. Far too often, exec- 
utives have given only cursory con- 
sideration to a valid dividend policy, 
failed to properly appraise the com- 
pany’s probable monetary require- 
ments in the future. 

Too, the Institute’s study even indi- 
cates that “well-versed” management 
has sometimes failed to carry its acu- 
men over to other companies in which 
it may own a stock interest. 


So) a er 


Union Evangelizing: Liveliest union 
in the chemical field this week seems 
to be the International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL), with no fewer 
than four victories in plant bargain- 
ing elections to crow about. They were 


DPA’s LATEST TAX WRITE-OFF LIST 


Company, Location 


Allied Chem. G Dye Corp., New York City 


Wheland Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Shell Chemical Corp., New York City 


Union Carbide G Carbon Corp., Niagara 
alls, N.Y. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 


ich. 
oaeerine Chemical Co., Inc., Lamont, 


Phosphate fertilizers 


Alumina 
Fertilizer 21; 
Isopropyl! alcohol, 
Herbicide , 


Research lab. 


Amount 
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Certified 


tified 
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(of portions, 

over seen! 
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Products 
$27,347,000 

22,160,000 
000 45 
7,597,000 15%; 50% 

(of portions) 

1,288,400 45% 
2,750,000 


acetone, methyl 
isobutyl! ketone 


Nitrophosphate 


fertilizer 


1,591,700 
Intermediates 1,290,000 
Chemical products 875,000 
Bisphenol-A 153,400 
Sulfuric acid 510,000 
Formaldehyde 900,000 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, 0. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., Compton, Calif. 

— Co. of California, Newhall, 
calif. 
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A complete line 
of dependable 


products 
for Industry 


PETROLEUM 


PARANOX 
PARATONE 
PARAFLOW 
PARAPOID 
PARADYNE 
PARATAC 
PETROHOL 
Methyl! Ethyl Ketone 
Dewaxing Aid 
Ethyl Ether 
Isopropy! Ether 
Reference Fuels 


SURFACE COATING 


PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Secondary Butyl Alcohol 
Secondary Buty! Acetate 
Isopropyl Acetate 
Acetone 

Methy! Ethyl Ketone 
Ethyl! Ether 

Isopropyl Ether 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Naphthenie Acids 
Iso-Octyl Alcohol 

Decyl Alcohol 
CHEMICAL 
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PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Iso-Octy! Aleohol 
Decy! Alcohol 
Tridecy! Alcohol 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Isoprene 
Butadiene 

Ethyl! Ether 
Isopropyl! Ether 
Tripropylene 
Tetrapropylene 
Aromatic Tars 
Acetone 

Methy! Ethyl Ketone 
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In the Chemical Industry 


where performance counts you can count on Enjay for... 








Uniform, High Quality 


ETROHOLS 


(ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL) 


A pioneer and leading marketer of isopropyl alcohols, the Enjay 
Company offers a complete line of Enjay Petrohols. More and 
more manufacturers are counting on Enjay for their supply of 
Petrohols, methyl ethyl ketone and other Enjay solvents widely 
used in the surface coating and chemical industries. 


The Enjay Company has long been recognized as a leader 
in the development and marketing of high-quality prod- 
ucts for the oil, surface coating and chemical industries. 
Backec; by greatly expanded plant and distribution facili- 
ties, the Enjay Company is supplying a constantly grow- 


ing list of chemical products to many different industries. 


BE SURE TO CALL ON ENJAY FOR YOUR CHEMICAL NEEDS 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEW FRONTIER EDITION 
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Take Paul Bunyan now, he was born 
to do big things, Outgrew his first 
cradle in a week, and his second an’ 
third before they was even finished. 
Finally put him in a twenty-foot 
trough his old man built overnight 
and anchored off Kittery Point. But 
Paul got restless out there and rocked 
so hard he made a tidal wave that 
swamped towns from Bath to Bangor. 
Hearin’ folks talking about what to 
do with him, Paul wades ashore and 
disappears into the tall timber, wear- 
ing his cradle like a cap. 


to Fabulous Fact 


Same’s true of silicones. Ever since 
they were born in a laboratory at 
Corning Glass Works, silicones have 
outgrown their kettles and stills faster 
than Dow Corning could build them. 
And we've built them fast. Productive 
capacity was doubled, redoubled and 
doubled again in the first eight years. 
Now in our eleventh year, we're 
building new plants faster than ever 
because engineers have learned that 
silicones were born to do ‘‘impossible’’ 
things. 


They are, for example, fluids and 
resins that keep clothes, shoes and 
masonry walls dry in the rain; release 
agents that keep bread, rubber tires, 
and crankshafts from sticking in the 
molds. They're electrical insulating 
materials that double the power per 
pound ratio in electric machines or 
multiply by ten the life of electric 
motors. They're rubber that won't 
melt in jet engine deicer flaps or crack 
when bomb bay doors close at 100 
below zero. 


They’re problem solving materials 
described in our basic publication 
“What's A Silicone?” Please write 
Dept. BM-5 for your copy. 


DOW CORNING 


SILICONES 


W CORNIN 
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tn England: Midiend, Silicones Lid, Londen © in Canada: Fiberglas Canada Lid., Toronto 





at Monsanto’s plant, Avon, Calif.; 
Polak Frutal Works, Middletown, 
N.Y.; Longhorn Ordnance Plant, oper- 
ated by Universal Match Corp., Mar- 
shall, Tex.; and Clorox Chemical, 
Camden, N.J. ICWU also is issuing a 
charter to its new Local 501 at Na- 
tional Lead’s plant in Cincinnati. 

ICWU’s CIO rival, United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers, is back- 
tracking a little in its efforts to or- 
ganize 1,500 Du Pont employees at 
the Savannah River H-bomb plant 
near Aiken, S.C. NLRB has postponed 
the bargaining election at Gas-Coke’s 
request, so observers inferred that 
the union wants more time for prose- 
lyting. Union charges of “discrimina- 
tion” against union members brought 
a rapid denial from Plant Manager 
D. A. Miller. 


U.R.W.’S BUCKMASTER: Fringes first, 
then wage demands. 


No Contract Is Final 


The rubber industry—big user of 
chemical products and sometimes a 
pace-setter for chemical labor con- 
tracts—is furnishing a precedent that, 
in the words of Pres. L. S. Buckmaster 
of the CIO United Rubber Workers, 
“can have vast implications for work- 
ers in mass production industries.” 
U.S. Rubber Co., biggest employer 
in the industry, has agreed to a new 
two-year collective bargaining pact 
and a new hospital, medical and in- 
surance. plan. This comes right in the 
middle of the duration of a five-year 
insurance agreement signed in 1950, 
so URW takes credit for being “the 
first union to crack industry’s stand 
against reopening long-term agree- 
ments for renegotiation.” 
“Long-term agreements,” contends 
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IMPROVED PRODUCTION —LOWER COSTS 


FOR HYDROGENATION * DEHYDROGENATION ~- RINGCLOSURE * DOUBLE BONDS * NITRO GROUPS * ALDEHYDES 
METONES * PHARMACEUTICALS * VITAMINS ° TERPENES * HYDROCARBONS * DYESTUFFS * INTERMEDIATES 
PURIFICATION OF HYDROGEN, NITROGEN * PRODUCTION OF INERT ATMOSPHERES * REMOVAL OF OXYGEN FROM GASES 


In modern industrial and pharmaceutical chemistry, the Platinum 
metals are recognized as “’.. . the catalysts of highest efficiency’. 
Even within this superior group of catalysts, Palladium is regarded 
as outstanding by reason of its versatility and spectacular catalytic 


activity. 

This “leader” of leaders permits ideal process control at low 
temperatures and pressures—assures a high yield of contamination- 
free end product—and at low cost! 

You can quickly learn if Palladium catalysts can lower costs, 
improve or increase sig production. The world’s largest research 
and production facil are maintained here for such service, with- 
out cost or obligation to you. If catalysis is part of your production or 
if you are planning a catalytic stage, we'd be happy to | ring you call 
for a Baker Research Representative for confidential consultation. 


| : Send for new file 
\ | bulletin “SELECTIVE 
HYDROGENATION BY 


& COMPANY, INC. PLATINUM METAL 


Wi VARA A) rae 











Py oh i ir a 


me] 
eu 
easy to install Buckmaster, “are dynamic, _ living 


| documents that should be reviewed if 

t li ith economic conditions change material- 

easy Oo ive wi ly during the life of the contract.” 

Management men are wondering 

i ae Biss whether unions would say the same 

thing if economic conditions should 

become “bearish,” making wage cuts 

the factor that might keep the com- 
pany out of the red. 

A two-day strike by some 35,000 
URW members was ended by the 
U.S. Rubber compact. Other URW 
settlements this month: a new two- 
year contract for General Tire & Rub- 
“ PC” ber employees in Mogadore, O.; and 
a decision to end a wildcat strike at 


AIR CONDITIONING West Haven, Conn., while a dispute 


over piece-work rates is talked over 


CABINETS — URW and Armstrong Rub- 


When you air condition, you want three Jobs Are Scarcer: Chemical employ- 
things —as inexpensive a job as will do, | ment dipped from its 1952 high of 
equipment that installs economically— | 771,000 to about 769,000 in the first 
and ee aes gene camel that | month of this year, says the Bureau 
ects omit : 8 P ; of Labor Statistics. In 1951, there 
Cost-wise, the central cabinet is the least was a parallel drop from 759,000 to 
expensive part of your system; consider- 757.000 
ing compressor, duct-work and building ee ae ‘ 
modifications. However, the employment picture 
Satisfaction-wise, it’s the most important! | '8 Dot entirely dusky. There oe 8 
i . pickup of 1,400 employees in industri- 
If the fans are over rated, or inefficient, al aimnisie Gheeieas 3 O00 bo Sertt- 
you'll suffer. If the coils are inefficient | #' OTSanic Chemicals, _ Risachinowaaben 
or untrustworthy, you'll have poor con- lizers, 500 in inorganics, 200 in paints, 
ditioning. pigments, fillers. Drops came in vege- 
Why not be sure that on this lowest-cost table and animal oils and fats (3,400 
part of your system, you get the best ? workers) and in other chemical and 
“Buffalo” “PC” Air Conditioning Cabinets, | allied products (1,800 employees). 
to heat, cool, humidify or dehumidify, or 
any combination of these functions, have 
been in use for more than twenty years. KEY CHANGES... 
They are sectionalized, to pass thru stand- - ; é 
ard building openings, and assemble easily | J- K. Lilly: To vice-chairman, board 
on location. They have husky, quiet, | of directors, Eli Lilly and Co., In- 
mixed flow fans mounted on large, vibra- dianapolis, Ind. 
tionless hollow shafts. They have Aerofin 1 B. Taft: T : id 
coils, by far the best obtainable. They Clarence B. Taft: To vice-president, 
have sturdy, outside-the-housing bearings, product development, Schenley Labo- 
for convenient lubrication even after ratories, Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
cabinet insulation. In short, they are built K 2 Zener: To vi ident 
according to the “Q” Factor* which ennet . Lozier: 1o vice-president, 


makes them your best buy ! St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N.Y. 


“Buffalo” Engineering Sales Representa- Cyril S$. Kimball: To executive vice- 
tives in principal cities are anxious to | president, Foster D. Snell, Inc., New 
serve you. Let them give you full details York. N.Y. 

— no obligation. ‘ 


* — The “Q” Factor —The built-in 
Quality which provides trouble-free 
satisfaction and long life. 


Keith Horner: To executive vice- 

president, Ciba Co., Inc., New York, 

N.Y. 

Herbert S. Wilkinson, Hugh D. Robin- 

son, Floyd K. Thayer: To vice-presi- 

a dents, Abbott Laboratories, North 
FIRST FOR FANS Chicago, Ill. 


#4) Earle S. Ebers: To director, research 

BUFFALO & COMPANY and development, Naugatuck Chemi- 

189 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, NEW YORK cal Div., U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK Conn. 

Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Leg. Kitchener, Ont. Robert E. Wilkin: To vice-president 

Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities and general sales manager, Hooker 

FORCLU DRAFT PRESSURE BLOWING ESTING ‘ Y Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, 

Ting ee Oe AiR TEMPERING rat o$Tit N.Y. 
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Sodium Polyphos is Blockson’s brand name 
for a water soluble Glassy Sodium 

es Phosphate with the desirable characteristics 
of Sodium Hexametaphosphate and 
Sodium Tetraphosphate. 





SODIUM ACID 
PYROPHOSPHATE 





SODIUM CHLORINATED 
SILICOFLUORIDE © TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 





- DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


SODIUM FLUORIDE Anhydrous « Crystalline 





MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 


HYGRADE FERTILIZER | Anhydrous + Monohydrate 
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By Herman K. Nieuwenhuis 


Phenol 
Acetone 


Cumene 


Isopropanol 


Cumene-phenol plants now abuilding will supply almost 14% 





of the country’s synthetic phenol capacity, as well as 50 million lbs./year 
of co-produced acetone. 


Commercial success of the process will increase the threat to 





isopropyl alcohol (IPA), now the biggest source of acetone. 


But there should still be a market for an additional 10 million 





gals./year of IPA by 1955. Item: Shell, a major acetone producer, has 
just scheduled a $6.3-million isopropyl project. 


To anyone in the petrochemical in- 
dustry, a new process is as exciting as 
a just-discovered constellation to an 
astronomer. Not only is it an object 
for investigation itself, but the effect 
it may have on competing processes 
and chemicals other than those im- 
mediately involved in the process must 
be explored and evaluated. 

Seldom, however, does the chem- 
ical investigator have a chance to ex- 
amine a new process that will ac- 
count for a significant percentage of 
the output of a major chemical com- 
modity within a short period of time. 
The production of phenol from cu- 
mene hydroperoxide is one such rare 
example. 

At least seven cumene-phenol plants 
are under construction in this country 
and abroad, of which three with an 
annual capacity of about 80 million 
Ibs. of phenol are in the United 
States. (Table 1 lists existing and 
projected synthetic phenol plants in 
the U.S.; Table 2, foreign cumene- 
phenol plants under construction.) 
These units will total almost 14% of 
the country’s synthetic phenol capac- 
ity. 
Although these plants are designed 
primarily for phenol, they will also 
produce substantial quantities of ace- 
tone—60% as much acetone as phenol, 
or about 50 million lbs./year. Should 
the new process live up to expecta- 
tions, additional capacity would likely 
be built to keep pace with growing 
phenol demand. And this would mean 
still more by-product acetone. 

Obviously, this would have a heavy 
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impact on the acetone market, and 
also on the outlook for isopropyl al- 
cohol (IPA), since IPA is currently 
the principal raw material for acetone. 

To fully assess the possible effects 
of the new process on acetone in 
general and phenol and IPA in par- 
ticular, one must consider these ques- 
tions: 


@ What are the economics of the 
cumene route and how does it com- 


Author Nieuwenhuis is a partner of 
Chemical Projects Associates, economic 
consultants. He has been associated with 
the petroleum and allied industries for 
25 years, having long been in charge of 
the evaluation and licensing of various 
catalytic processes of Shell, Standard Oil 
(N.J.) and several chemical companies. 


pare with chlorination and sulfonation 
of benzene—the existing commercial 
methods—as a means of making phe- 
nol? 

@ What is the outlook for phenol 
supply and demand? 

e What are the trends in acetone 
supply and demand? 








What The Process Is | 





In its experiments showing that cu- 
mene could be used as a starting mate- 
rial for phenol, Distillers Co. of 
England laid the groundwork for the 
new process some 15 years ago. It 
has since been improved by American 
companies—e.g., Hercules Powder and 
Allied Chemical & Dye, which, work- 
ing independently of each other, 
have made refinements formally re- 
vealed as recently as last December. 

The basic reaction—hydroperoxida- 
tion—may also be important as a route 
to synthetic chemicals other than phe- 
nol and acetone, as it offers a way of 
hooking substituents to an aromatic 
ring without chlorinating or sulfonat- 
ing. The Hercules plant now under 
construction at Paulsboro, N.J., for 
example, is designed to operate not 
onl, with cumene, but also with ter- 
penes, which may be converted into p- 
cresol and a ketone or cymene alcohol. 
It is too early, however, to conjecture 
about the broader significance of the 
process, and this review will be con- 
fined to its more immediately impor- 
tant application. 
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Process Recasts Irio’s Future 


Cumene, the raw material, is pro- 
duced by alkylating benzene with 
propylene. Prior to World War IL, 
it was made in very small quantities 
and only for special purposes. But 
since cumene was found to be valu- 
able as a blending agent in aviation 
gasoline, several large-scale plants 
were built in the U.S. during the war. 
Unlike the grade used in such fuels, 
however, the material required for 
phenol synthesis must be of high pur- 
ity, containing a minimum of con- 
taminants such as methylstyrene, etc. 

In the process, cumene is oxidized 
with air at about 130 C to form a 
hydroperoxide. This reaction can be 
carried out either in an inert solvent 
or in an emulsion, possible emulsifiers 
including sodium stearate, sodium 
ricinoleate and sodium lauryl sulfate. 
For optimum results, the reaction is 
stopped when about 35-50% complete. 
The hydroperoxide thus formed is 
then decomposed, decomposition be- 
ing facilitated by a catalyst and in- 
creased pressure. Among catalysts 
used: sulfuric, phosphoric, acetic and 


p-toluene sulfonic acid, or a hydrogen 
ion exchanger. 

The crude product mix consists of 
about 14.0% phenol, 8.4% acetone, 
75.4% unreacted cumene, 0.8% ace- 
tophenone, 1.4% methylstyrene,® in- 
dicating a ratio of 1:0.6 between phe- 
nol and acetone. The various fractions 
are separated by a series of distila- 
tion steps. After partial hydrogenation 
to reduce the methylstyrene con- 
taminant to a desirable minimum, the 
unreacted cumene is recycled. 

The acetone and phenol are of good 
quality, vacuum distillation being 
used to remove traces of acetophenone 
from the phenol. On a finished prod- 
uct basis, approximately 0.612 lbs. of 
acetone is produced per pound of 
good-melting-point phenol. 

Relative Product Values: The eco- 
nomics of the cumene-phenol process 
lean heavily on the phenol side, not- 
withstanding that significant quanti- 
ties of acetone and other products are 
produced concurrently. For instance, 


* Chemical Engineering, Oct. °51, p. 215. 


at prevailing market prices, approxi- 
mately 80% of the combined value 
of the phenol and acetone produced is 
attributable to phenol, only 20% to 
aceto 2. 

At the same time it must be realized 
that this high percentage of phenol is, 
in part at least, due to the extraor- 
dinarily steep price rise that has oc- 
curred since Korea. By comparison, 
the post-Korea increase in the ace- 
tone price was of more modest propor- 
tions. 

Although the price of acetone has 
an important bearing on the profit- 
ability of the process, it is unlikely 
that a situation could arise in which 
acetone rather than phenol would be- 
come the major product in cumene- 
phenol operations. Nor does the fact 
that the process produces important 
quantities of other products, notably 
acetophenone, change the picture 
fundamentally. 

About one-tenth as 
; Actually the phenol percentage is even higher 
if allowance is made for the fact that phenol 


prices are on an ex-works basis, while acetone 
is quoted on a delivered basis. 


much aceto- 





Company 
Allied (Barrett Div.) 


Dow 
Durez 
Hercules 
Monsanto 


Oronite (Standard 
Oil of Calif.) 


Reichhold 


Union Carbide (Car- 
bide & Carbon) 


Total Capacity: 





Location 


Frankford, Pa. 
Frankford, Pa. 


Midland, Mich. 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Paulsboro, N.]. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Avon, Cal. 


TABLE 1 


‘As of January 1, 1953) 


Existing and Projected Synthetic Phenol Plants in the U.S. 


Estimated Capacity 
(million lbs.) 


Richmond, Cal. 
Tusculoosa, Alea. 


Marietta, Ohio 
Institute, W. Va. 


Operating Under Constr. 


30 


Chlorination 
Cumene 
Sulfonation 
Sulfonation 


Cumene 
Sulfonation 


Chlorination 
Coal Hydrog. 
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phenone as acetone is obtained, and 
at current U.S. quotations of 75¢/Ib., 
its product value appears almost equal 
to that of acetone. To realize such by- 
product credit, however, an additional 
and perhaps costly purification step 
would be required. 

But the quantity of acetophenone 
that can find outlets in its current 
fields of use—perfumes; solvents for 
cellulose ethers, esters and_ resins; 
organic synthesis; medicine as a hyp- 
notic—is at present extremely limited. 
Its availability in larger quantities and 
at reduced prices may, however, en- 
courage new applications. 

Competitive Status: Of the total 
synthetic phenol capacity reportedly 
under construction in the U.S. as of 
last January (Table 1), 80 million lbs./ 
year, or 41%, will be cumene-based, 
and 112 million lbs., or 57%, will be 
of the sulfonation and chlorination 
types. If approximately one-half of 
the additional capacity needed to fill 
the 1955 phenol target set by the De- 
fense Production Authority, were to be 
based on cumene, the total cumene- 
phenol capacity by that year may be 
as high as 100 million lbs. 

Accordingly, the new process may 
be expected to produce in this country 
50-65 million Ibs. of acetone as a by- 
product in 1955. 

However, since to date the process 
has been tested only on the pilot- 
plant scale, the real potential of the 
process cannot be finally appraised 
until the results of the planned full- 
scale operations are available. Never- 
theless, by comparison with older 
methods, phenol via cumene has many 
features that may bring it into increas- 
ing favor: 

e Raw Materials. One outstanding 
advantage of the cumene-phenol proc- 
ess is that it requires neither chlorine 
nor sulfuric acid. In view of the re- 
cent shortages in these basic chemi- 
cals, this undoubtedly has been an im- 
portant consideration in building some 
of the new capacity. 

On the other hand, propylene is 
an important element of cost that 
is not incurred by the conventional 
processes. 

e By-Product Credit. This factor, 
however, should be more than offset 
by the value of the by-product ace- 
tone which the cumene process pro- 
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vides, but the other methods do not. 
At present levels, the acetone credit 
would be no less than 5¢/lb. of phe- 
nol. But for every 1¢/lb. drop in 
the acetone quotation (corresponding 
to a drop of slightly less than 8¢/ 
gal. in IPA), the cumene-phenol proc- 
ess would lose 0.6¢/lb. of its rela- 
tive advantage over conventional 
phenol processes. 


e Product Yield. In the matter of 
product yields—as calculated on ben- 
zene and propylene consumption—the 
cumene hydroperoxide route does not 
appear to differ greatly from conven- 
tional processes. Chlorination and 
sulfonation require approximately one 


pound of benzene per pound of phenol 
as compared with 1.04 lbs. of benzene 
for the cumene process. The manu- 
facture of acetone via isopropyl alco- 
hol requires about 1.01 Ibs. of prop- 
ylene per pound of acetone, as com- 
pared with 0.953 Ibs. for the cumene- 
phenol process. 

e Plant Cost. Capital investment 
for the cumene-phenol process appears 
to compare favorably with conven- 
tional processes. Published data indi- 
cate that the cost of a cumene-phenol 
plant is of the order of $200/1,000 
lbs. of phenol capacity per year. As 
shown in Table 3, this figure includes 
the manufacture of cumene, and 





Company 


icals, Ltd.) 
Rhone-Poulenc 


Progil 


Ruetgers and Harpener) 


Plant and Location Process 
Allied, Frankford, Pa. 


Oronite, Richmond, and 
El Segundo, Calif. 


** Broken down as follows: 


Cumene manufacture at El Segundo 


Total — both plants: 





TABLE 2 


Cumene-Phenol Plants Under Construction 
Outside the U.S. 


B.A.-Shawinigan Ltd., (A joint 
subsidiary of British American Quebec 
Oil Co., and Shawinigan Chem- 


Phenol-Chemie, Gmb. H. (A com- 
bination of Hibernia, Scholven, Zweckel 


TABLE 3 
Indicated Investment Cost of Synthetic Phenol Plants 


Durez, Tonawanda, N.Y. Chlorination 
Cumene-phenol 30 6.0 200 
B. A. Shawinigan, Canada Cumene-phenol 21 + 143* 


Cumene-phenol 35-50 7.11%" 


* Phenol-acetone plant only, excluding cumene make. 


Phenol-acetone manufacture at Richmond. 50- 35 


Phenol Capacity 
Location (MM. lbs./yr.) 


Montreal East. 21 


Roussillon 


7 


Gladbeck- 


Capacity Investment 
MM.lbs./yr. $/M.\lbs. 
phenol $MM. phenol/yr. 


30 6.4 213 


203-142** 


Investment 
$/M.\bs. 
phenol/yr. 


153-107 


203-142 
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would be reduced to $150 if these 
facilities were excluded. 

By comparison, the Raschig chlo- 
rination plant that Durez is building 
at Tonawanda, N.Y., is expected to 
require an investment of about $213/ 
1,000 Ib. of phenol capacity. The 
President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission® estimates that the average 
investment cost of the four processes 
currently used in this country to make 
phenol from benzene — sulfonation, 
chlorination (chlorine), chlorination 
(with hydrochloric acid—Raschig) and 
cumene—is $400/ton/year or $200/ 
1,000 Ibs./year. 

These data make it appear that the 
investment required for a cumene- 
type plant corresponds closely to that 
needed for other phenol-from-benzene 
processes. The cumene method, how- 
ever, would have a considerable ad- 
vantage over conventional plants if 
the figures were put on a more strictly 
comparable basis—i.e., if the invest- 
ment required for a separate IPA- 
acetone plant, which is obviated by 
a cumene-phenol installation, were 
added to the cost of the sulfonation 
and chlorination plants. 

e Other Factors. In _ individual 
cases, the decision of a company re- 
garding which process to use, is ob- 
viously dependent on many factors in 
addition to those discussed above. 
Important considerations, for exam- 
ple, are access to and location of raw 
materials supply and product mar- 
kets. Thus the chlorination process 
is particularly suitable for the Dow 
Chemical Co. in the Michigan area, 
where it has considerable quantities 
of chlorine available from its Midland 
plant and is also close to sources of 
coke-oven benzene. 

The cumene-phenol process, on the 
other hand, requires cheap sources 
of both benzene and propylene. Low 
cost propylene is available in ade- 
quate quantities at most refineries, 
whereas benzene usually is not. 

On the products side, the new proc- 
ess requires advantageously located 
outlets not only for its phenol, but 
also for its acetone; hence, a company 
established only in the phenol field 
may have to reorientate its marketing 
if it chooses the cumene route. 

Nevertheless, other things being 
equal, the advantages offered by the 
cumene-phenol process are such that 
it must be considered a serious com- 
petitor in the phenol field, and it may 
well capture a substantial share of 
any future expansion. In this connec- 
tion, it is noteworthy that Allied, 
which had prior experience with sul- 
fonation, has chosen the cumene meth- 
od for its expansion at Frankford, Pa. 


* Resources for Freedom, June, °52, Vol. IV, 
p. 190. 
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Other Processes: In the above, the 
cumene-phenol process has been com- 
pared only with chlorination and sul- 
fonation, the principal methods of 
making synthetic phenol today. 

Other methods that have been at- 
tempted, such as direct oxidation of 
benzene or cyclohexane, have been 
abandoned in the pilot-plant stage. 

More promising results have been 
obtained with coal hydrogenation, a 
process that produces many chemicals 
in addition to phenol. How well it is 
thought of is shown by Union Carbide 
and Carbon’s $11-million investment 
in a large pilot plant capable of treat- 
ing some 300 tons of coal a day. The 
only other such installation is the 
Bureau of Mines’ demonstration plant 
at Louisiana, Mo., erected to test coal 
hydrogenation as a method of pro- 
ducing synthetic fuel. 

However, in the economics of a 
coal hydrogenation plant, phenol is 
of relatively minor importance. In a 
type of plant as proposed by the 


Bureau of Mines, for instance, it ac- 


counts for only about 8.5% of the 
total value of output. It is, therefore, 
impossible to attempt any direct com 
parison between cumene-phenol and 
coal hydrogenation; the development 
of the latter method is likely to be gov- 
erned by entireiy different considera- 
tions from those applicable to the 
former. 





Phenol Supply-Demand Trends 











The new process, which is making 
such an auspicious start from a physi 
cal standpoint with so many plants 
now under construction, should find 
the going equally favorable from the 
marketing angle. For synthetic pheno! 
is another organic chemical with a 
startling record of growth, and future 
increases in demand are assured. 
Prior to 1932, phenol production 
never exceeded 25 million lbs./year. 
In the succeeding 20-year period, 
however, total output rose more than 
15-fold, passing the 388-million |b. 





PRODUCTION 
Year Natural Synthetic 
1940 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 ; 


1952 


n.d. 
23,472 
19,974 
22,147 

93,064 
16,575 
20.220 
23,831 


n.d. 
181,640 
183,855 
243,122 
274,274 
“207,969 
291,887 
964,598 


n.d. 


n.a. not available. 


1945 
Amount % 

Phenolic Resins 140 69.0 
Other Chemicals 

2, 4D 

Salicylic Acid 
Miscellaneous 

Solvent Extraction 


8.4 
100.0 


* Production too small to be reported. 





TABLE 4 


U.S. Production and Imports of Phenol 
1940—1951 


(In Thousand Lbs.) 


Total 

96,156 
205,112 
203,829 
265,269 
297.338 
224,644 
312.107 
388,429 
363.786 


* Estimated on basis of Ist 7 months of 1952. 
** Imports were less than 1,000 lbs. for 1947 and 1949 
TABLE 5 
Phenol End-Use Pattern in the U.S. 


(In Million Lbs. Phenol) 


SUPPLY 
Total 


91,852 
188,260 
179,154 

~ 244.285 
267,284 
201,702 

~ 298,058 

"367.336 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 


4.304 
16,852 
24,686 
20,984 
30.058 
22,942 
14.049 
21,097 
25,000* 


1950 


388 100.0 
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mark in 1951. Practically the entire 
increment was attributable to the syn- 
thetic product, as Table 4 indicates. 

Due to the shortage of benzene and 
decreased demand from the plastics 
industry, a drop in monthly phenol 
output was registered on Oct. ’51, and 
the decline continued during the early 
part of 1952. Latest Tariff Commission 
figures show, however, that since Sept. 
52, phenol production has increased, 
reaching an annual rate of 457 million 
Ibs. last January. This is a consider- 
able improvement over the low June 
52 rate, of 290 million lbs./year; it 
is practically equal to the peak pro- 
duction of Oct. 51, when phenol was 
turned out at a rate of 460 million 
Ibs./year. 

Production of “natural” phenol, lim- 
ited as it is by coke-oven capacity, 
doesn’t offer any bright expansion 
prospects beyond a level of about 30 
million Ibs./year. As in the past, any 
substantial increase in the nation’s 
phenol supplies will, therefore, have 
to be based on the synthetic product 
and perhaps also on coal hydrogena- 
tion. 

Up to now, synthetic phenol has 
been produced by only six companies, 
all of which used either the chlorina- 
tion or the sulfonation process (Table 
1). These few companies have con- 
tributed 95% of the total domestic 

‘ supply, with only 5% coming from coal 
carbonization and a small fraction 
of 1% from imports. When the phenol 
expansion now under way has been 
completed, the “big six” chlorination 
and sulfonation plants will account 
for 84% of phenol capacity. The cu- 
mene installations under construction 
by these established companies and 
by newcomers Hercules and Oronite 
will provide almost 14% of the total. 





Where Phenol Goes 








The significance of phenol as an in- 
dustrial chemical (U.S. end-use pat- 
tern for postwar years in Table 5) 
is closely related to the plastics indus- 
try. Through the entire period (as in 
the previous decade), the needs of 
resin manufacturers have been the 
most significant outlet for phenol, ris- 
ing from 140 million lbs. in 1945 to 
about 230 million in 1951. 
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Use of phenol as a chemical inter- 
mediate has almost tripled in recent 
years, and now accounts for nearly 
100 million Ibs., or approximately 25% 
of the total supply. In this category, 
agricultural chemicals are particularly 
noteworthy. In 1945, production of 
2, 4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4- 
D) was a scant | million lbs., but by 
1950 it had reached 28 million Ibs., 
and by 1951 almost 40 million Ibs. 
The amount of phenol consumed in 
the manufacture of this weedkiller was 
16 million Ibs. in 1950, 23 million 
in 1951. 

Production of salicylic acid, second 
most important chemical consumer of 
phenol, rose from 5.4 million Ibs. 
(medicinal grade) in 1945 to 7.8 
million in 1951, requiring 4.3 and 6.2 
million lbs. of phenol, respectively. 

Output of other phenol derivatives, 
including pentachlorophenol, phenace- 
tin, picric acid, bisphenol-A and phen- 
ates is also on the increase. Bisphenol- 
A is a derivative worthy of special 
mention because of its significant po- 
tential as a raw material in the man- 
ufacture of epoxy resins. 

Among the miscellaneous end-uses 
of phenol, solvent extraction is the 
most important, particularly in the 
refining of lubricating oil. It is esti- 
mated that in both 1950 and in 1951 
some 12 million Ibs. of phenol were 
so consumed. Other such outlets in- 
clude disinfectants, cleansing agents, 
and additives in the preparation of 
germicidal paints and pharmaceuticals. 
All told, the consumption of phenol 
in these miscellaneous end-uses is 
estimated to have increased from 13 
million Ibs. in 1945 to 40 million in 
1951. 

In the postwar years, exports have 
accounted for 4.5-10% of U. S. phenol 
production. The high of 10%, or 30 
million lbs., was reached in 1949, 
while the low of 4.5%, or 14 million 
Ibs., occurred in 1950. The latest full 
year’s statistics show 21 million lbs. 
(5.4%) exported in 1951. 

While in the postwar period the 
resin industry retained its position as 
the largest phenol user, the percentage 
of total output it consumed declined 
from 69% to about 60% between 1945 
and 1951, as new applications of 
phenol in other fields developed even 
more rapidly. 

However, several factors presage 





a likely reversal of this trend. Use of 
phenolic resins in shell molding, for 
instance, which currently accounts for 
only about 6 million Ibs. of phenol, 
is rapidly expanding and may well 
reach a level of “several hundred mil- 
lion Ibs. a year.”*® 

Other new outlets for phenolic 
resins and their possible potential in 
terms of phenol include: 


1. Metallic-coated phenol 
180 million Ibs. 

. Rock wool and fibrous glass in- 
sulation and fibrous glass molded 
pieces—50 million Ibs. 

3. Waste wood binder—35-75 mil- 

lion lbs. 

4, Rubber-phenolic compounds—15 

million Ibs. 


parts— 


2 








Phenol Forecast 








During 1952, several official and semi- 
official agencies have published their 
projections of future U.S. supply and 
demand for phenol. These data are 
summarized in Table 6. 

Basing its estimates on the antici- 
pated phenol requirements for defense 
and essential civilian needs, the De- 
fense Production Authority set a 1955 
phenol capacity target of 623 million 
lbs. 

Fulfillment of this goal will re- 
quire a rise of 280 million lbs. (or 
82%) over 1951 phenol capacity. Prac- 
tically all of this will have to come 
from benzene-based production as 
neither carbonization nor hydrogena- 
tion of coal is likely to contribute 
more than about 5 million Ibs. to the 
expansion. Allowing for construction 
completed in 1951-52, available data 
indicate that all but some 30 million 
Ibs. of the DPA target has been ac- 
counted for by capacity currently 
under construction. 

The forecasts prepared for the 
President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion®® by members of the Koppers 
Co. and Dr. Gustav Egloff of Univer- 
sal Oil Products do not anticipate 
* Chemical Week, Jan. 17, °53, p. 63. 


** P.M.P.C., Resources for Freedom, Vol. IV, 
p. 199. 
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that by 1955 requirements will reacn 
the level calculated by DPA. How- 
ever, in the longer run, the Commis- 
sion’s report anticipates a consider- 
able growth in phenol demand. 

Different Outlooks: Koppers fore- 
casts a total demand of 2,806 million 
lbs. for 1975, with phenolic resins the 
major factor in this increased need for 
phenol. Estimates show that plastics 
alone will require 1,950 million lbs. of 
phenol, or 69.5% of the 1975 total. 
Egloff, who predicts only the plastics 
demand, sets it at a mere 825 million 
Ibs. for that year. There appears, 
therefore, to be a considerable diver- 
gence of opinion on the extent of fu- 
ture demand. 


quirements. Thus about 1,416 million 
Ibs. of phenol capacity, or about one- 
half of requirements will have to be 
based on benzene.t It is interesting 
to note that, nevertheless, elsewhere 
in the Koppers report benzene require- 
ments are calculated as if all of the 
additional phenol needed were to be 
derived from benzene.°° The report, 
as published, does not, however, offer 
an explanation for this apparent dis- 
crepancy. 

Another study on coal hydrogena- 
tion, prepared by Ebasco Services for 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
suggests that by 1955 coal hydrogen- 
ation may capture around 121 million 
Ibs. of the phenol market, and by 





Source 

D.P.A. 

C.W. (a) 

P.M.P.C. (Koppers) 
P.M.P.C. (Egloff) (b) 


C.C. C.H. 
D.P.A. 
Weiss (c) 
Ebasco (d) 


P.M.P.C. (Koppers) 522 


reasoning by industry sources.” 
(b) Requirements for plastics alone. 


phenol. 
S. Synthetic (from benzene). 
C.C. Coal Carbonization. 
C.H. Coal Hydrogenation. 





TABLE 6 


Forecasts of U.S. Demand and Supply of Phenol 
(In Million Lbs.) 


PROJECTED DEMAND 
1955 


PROJECTED SUPPLY 


(a) CHEMICAL WEEK, January 17, 1953, p. 64. This estimate refers to “a five 
year span,” but mentions that in part the figures are based on “optimistic 


(c) Estimated for end of 1953 or early 1954. 
(d) Deals only with coal hydrogenation and not with any other source of 


1960 


980 


C.C. C.H. S. 


400 _ 
1,416 


1,350 








As Table 6 demonstrates, these two 
authorities also differ widely in their 
supply forecasts. Egloff* assumes that 
of the 1975 phenol requirements he 
foresees for resin uses, approximately 
761 million lbs., or 92.5%, will be 
made from benzene. His report does 
not indicate how the balance would 
be derived, nor does it offer any data 
as to the source of phenol needed for 
other than resin uses. 

The Koppers report calculates that 
by 1975 coal hydrogenation will pro- 
vide 1,350 million Ibs. and coal car- 
bonization 40 million lbs. or 48.1% 
and 1.4%, respectively, of phenol re- 


“* PM.P.C., Resources for Freedom, Vol. 1V, 
p. 199 
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1960 could reach about 400 million 
Ibs. However, a recent proposal of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines calls for the 
construction of a “chemicals” coal hy- 
drogenation plant of more modest 
size, which would produce among 
other products slightly less than 7 
million Ibs./year of phenol. 
Although different experts do not 
agree on how great the future demand 
for phenol will be, the consensus jis 
that there will be ample volume uses 
for projected capacity. The next ques- 
tion, naturally, is whether the acetone 
market can absorb the by-product 
material that may be forthcoming 


from cumene-phenol installations. 
+ Ibid, p. 161 
** Ibid, p. 189 





| Acetone Supply-Demand Trends 
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Acetone’s past record of growth has 
certainly been meteoric, one that few 
chemicals can match. From 1930 to 
1940, output was up almost seven- 
fold, and, as shown in Table 7, there 
has been a subsequent tripling of sup- 
ply between 1940 and 1951. 

During the early 30s most acetone 
obtained by the fermentation 
process, in which it is produced con- 
currently with butanol. The output 
of the alcohol has been two-three 
times that of the ketone, depending 
mainly on the bacteria used and 
whether corn or molasses is the raw 
material. By the middle of that dec- 
ade, however, the availability of large 
quantities of isopropyl aleohol made 
possible a great expansion in acetone 
production, changing the supply pat- 
tern drastically. 

The synthetic product has not only 
accounted for the entire increment 
in production since the early 30s, but 
it has also replaced a large part of the 
natural product. Thus, fermentation 
production fell off not only in relative 
importance but also in absolute quan- 
tities. 

Decline of Fermentation: As of 
1951 the fermentation process was 
used by four companies and accounted 
for less than 4% of total U.S. acetone 
production, the IPA process for about 
95%, while 1% was derived from 
natural gas by direct oxidation and 
by Fischer-Tropsch synthesis. Quanti- 
ties produced from acetylene, if any, 
were negligible. 

Direct Oxidation: Direct oxidation 
of natural gas is used by two com- 
panies, Cities Service and Celanese. In 
this process,* a natural gas fraction, 
essentially propane or butane, is oxi- 
dized to give a mixture of alcohols, 
organic acids, aldehydes and ketones. 
Acetone represents about 10% of the 
output. Based on 100 Ibs. of butane, 
for instance, the process is claimed to 
yield: 





was 


Formaldehyde 
Acetaldehyde 

Acetone 

Methanol 

Propyl and butyl alcohols 
Organic acids 


15.2 Ibs. 
19.6 Ibs. 
7.0 Ibs. 
19.0 Ibs. 
1.5 Ibs. 
11.4 Ibs. 


73.7 Ibs. 


Total: 


Cities Service at Tallant, Okla., 
operates the process on a large pilot- 
plant scale only. The acetone is not 
separated, but marketed as a methyl 
acetone cut, admixed with methyl 
acetate and methyl alcohol. Celanese 


. U.S. 2,128,908 (Celanese Corp.) 
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has oxidation plants at Bishop, Tex., 
where the company recently com- 
pleted a fourfold expansion, and at 
Pampa, Tex., where a $17-million unit 
came into operation in Nov. 52. While 
no reliable data are available on the 
capacities of these plants, it is be- 
lieved that they will readily account 
for some 40-45 million gal./ year 
of acetone. 

The Fischer-Tropsch process finds 
application in one plant at Browns- 
ville, Tex. The unit, which is essen- 
tially a synthetic fuels plant, is de- 
signed to produce a number of by- 
product chemicals, including about 10 
million Ibs./year of acetone. Browns- 
ville production has not come up to 
early expectations, and thus far only 
small quantities of chemicals have 
been turned out. 

Potentially, the most important 
newcomer in the acetone field is, of 
course, the cumene-phenol process. 
Plants now under construction have 
an acetone capacity of at least 50 
million lbs./year, possibly even as 
much as 65 million. 





Where Acetone Goes 








The rapid rise in use of acetone dur- 
ing the middle ’30s by the rapidly 


expanding acetate rayon industry and 


other users was made possible by 
availability of the low-cost synthetic 
made from isopropyl alcohol. Indicat- 
ed consumption (including exports) 
that, in the U.S., had averaged less 
than 30 million lbs. in all uses prior 
to 1932, reached an all-time high of 
over 550 million Ibs. in 1951. 

Table 8 shows an estimated break- 
down of the principal end-uses in 
which acetone was consumed in 1947 
and 1951, and the changes that are 
likely to occur by 1955. It is evident 
that the great bulk of acetone has 
been consumed by the cellulose ace- 
tate industry and in the manufacture 
of chemicals and drugs. In 1947, the 
cellulose acetate industry accounted 
for about 53% of total U.S. consump- 
tion of acetone, and chemical uses 
(other than ketene) for about 21% 
but the relative importance of these 
two outlets was completely reversed 
by 1951. 

In the cellulose acetate industry 
acetone is consumed as a solvent in 
the manufacture of fiber and film. In 
this use, about 0.12 Ibs. of acetone 
are required per pound of cellulose 
acetate fiber and film. Additional 
quantities of acetone indirectly find 
application in this industry as a raw 
material for the manufacture of acetic 
anhydride (via ketene). However, 
since acetone is only one of several 
sources of anhydride (75% of which 


is used in the manufacture of cellu- 
lose acetate), its use as a raw material 
for this chemical does not necessarily 
follow fluctuations of the cellulose 
acetate industry. 

In the U.S., Carbide and Carbon 
is the principal—if not the only—pro- 
ducer of acetic anhydride via the 
ketene route. Carbide’s outlets for 
acetic anhydride are believed to have 
diminished when two of the company’s 
former customers, Celanese and Ten- 
nessee Eastman, both important pro- 
ducers of cellulose acetate, installed 
anhydride facilities of their own. Since 
they both employ processes other than 
ketene,* the amount of acetone con- 
sumed in anhydride has been de- 
clining. 

As a result of these two factors, 
the quantity of acetone finding an 
outlet in the cellulose acetate industry 
declined from about 200 million Ibs. 
in 1947 to approximately 155 million 
Ibs. in 1951, notwithstanding an in- 
crease in the production of cellulose 
acetate between these two years. 

Surge in Chemicals: In sharp con- 
trast to these developments, chemicals 
(other than ketene) which in 1947 
used only 80 million Ibs., or 20% of 
the total acetone consumption that 
year, took approximately 270 million 
Ibs. in 1951, or 53% of total domestic 


while 


* Celanese uses natural = oxidation, 
ased on ethylene. 


Tennessee’s production is 





Natural 
na. 
42,417 
37,436 
39,996 
26,858 
24,825 
23,705 

21,218 


Year 

1940 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 
"Sees 
See 
1952 


n.d. 





PRODUCTION 
Synthetic 
n.d, 

307,363 
298,148 
357,193 
443,850 
388,139 
458.786 
538,448 


TABLE 7 


U.S. Production and Imports of Acetone 


1940—1951 


(In Thousand Lbs.) 


Total 
202,000 
349,780 
335,584 
397,189 
470,608 
412,964 
482,491 | 
559.666 ns 


n.. 437,947 Z 


Source: U.S. Tariff Commission. U.S. Department of Commerce. 
* Estimates based on first seven months of 1952. 


** Less than 1,000 pounds 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 


SUPPLY 
Total Domestic 
175,850 
327,410 
313,740 
360,135 
438,244 
387,122 
473,141 
__ $25,361 


26,150 
22.370 
21,844 
37.063 
32,384 
25,842 
 _ 
34,305 





+e 


28.000* 465,947 
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demand. A breakdown of U.S. con- 
sumption of acetone in chemical uses 
(other than ketene) presented in Table 
9 indicates that about 207 million 
lbs., or 75% of the total went into the 
production of diacetone alcohol and 
its derivatives (MIBK, mesityl oxide, 
hexylene glycol) and of phorones, in- 
cluding DIBK and DIBC. The sharp 
upward trend in the chemical uses of 
acetone is expected to continue. 

Uses of acetone as a solvent have 
not, in general, risen as rapidly as its 
chemical uses. For example, consump- 
tion by the acetylene industry has 
risen, but still accounts for only 5% 
of the total. In the paint industry, 
the use of acetone has barely main- 
tained its absolute level but has drop- 
ped percentagewise. “Miscellaneous” 
solvents took little more than half as 
much acetone in 1951 as in 1947, and 
suffered a drop in the percentage 
column, although the figures are not 
on a strictly comparable basis. 

Exports constitute the only other 
outlet of any significance. On the aver- 
age they have accounted for 6-6.5% 
of acetone production in the postwar 
period, ranging from a high of 37 
million Ibs. (9%) in 1947 to a low of 9 
million Ibs. (2%) in 1950. Exports in 
1951 totaled 34 million lbs., or 6% 
of the U.S. production. 

Epoxy Resin Boom: Epoxy resins, 
latest significant newcomer in the 
plastics field, are derived from bisphe- 
nol-A (about 80%) and epichlorhydrin 
(about 20%). And bisphenol-A itself is 
made from both chemicals obtained in 
the cumene process—phenol and ace- 
tone. 

While production of epoxy resins 
has been about 7 million lbs./year, 
a fourfold expansion is under way. 
However, even this considerable in- 
crease in production of a relatively 
new type of material hardly indicates 
their full potential. Their phenomenal 
success thus far in the field of cor- 
rosion-resistant coatings alone makes 
it seem certain that their current posi- 
tion is but a small beginning of what 
promises to be a large outlet for both 
acetone and phenol. 





Acetone Forecast 











In the fall of 1952, DPA established 
a 760-million lb./year acetone capac- 
ity target, to be reached by Jan. 1, 
55. DPA has offered no details re- 
garding the basis on which this figure 
was computed, but related targets and 
other data throw some light on the 
subject. 

The MIBK production goal for in- 
stance, was put at 160 million Ibs./ 
year for 1955, an increase of 25 mil- 
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lion Ibs. over existing capacity, or of 
50 million Tbs. over 1951 production. 
This objective alone would, therefore, 
account for some 224 million Ibs. of 
acetone out of the 760 required by 
DPA. 

No goals have been set by DPA 
for other acetone-based chemicals, but 
on the basis of detailed calculations, 
all chemical uses of acetone (including 
MIBK, but excluding ketene) may, by 
1955, account for about 459 million 
Ibs. of acetone, or slightly over 60% 
of the total projected consumption. 
Thus, these chemicals would account 
for no less than 185 million lbs. of 
the 235 million lbs. by which domestic 
consumption of acetone (as projected 
by DPA) would exceed the 1951 fig- 
ure. 

No Increase in Acetate: By con- 
trast, the amount of ketene finding 
outlets in the manufacture of cellu- 
lose acetate is not expected to be 
greatly different in 1955 from what 
it wds in 1951, as increased use of 
acetone as a solvent is offset by the 
decréased use, since 1951, of acetone 
as shea for acetic anhydride. 

In other acetone applications only 
modest progress may be expected. In 
the field of paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers, for example, acetone faces in- 
creasing competition. Consumption of 
acetone in this end-use is not likely 
to rise to more than 50 million lbs. in 
1955. > 

Other solvent uses may be expected 
to increase moderately. Acetylene is 
likely to require approximately 30 
millfon Ibs. of acetone by 1955, and 
some 50 million Ibs. will go into mis- 
cellaneous uses. 

Future exports will be greatly af- 
fected by rapidly expanding produc- 
tion in other countries. Indications are 


that by 1955 only moderate quantities 
of acetone, on the order of 5 million 
Ibs., or less, may be able to find out- 
lets in export markets. 

DPA’s Too-High Target: On the 
basis of the above data some 747 mil- 
lion Ibs. of the total of 760 million 
Ibs. set by DPA as the 1955 target 
could be explained by other DPA 
goals and by anticipated consump- 
tion. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that DPA targets are fixed to 
assure adequate supplies under fore- 
seeable circumstances and should not. 
therefore, be identified with a pro 
jection of the demand that will actu- 
ally materialize by 1955. 

The example of MIBK mentioned 
above is perhaps quite typical. The 
market for this compound in 1951 was 
on the order of 110 million Ibs. (in- 
cluding MIBK converted into MIBC). 
Notwithstanding the apparent success 
of this medium-boiling solvent, it must 
be considered unlikely that, in a time 
span of only four years, consumption 
could be boosted by 45% to reach 
DPA’s 1955 goal of 160 million Ibs./ 
year. 

Based on these, and similar consid- 
erations, it is believed that U.S. con- 
sumption of acetone will only reach 
the 700-million Ib. mark by that year, 
and that DPA’s 760-million Ib. target 
may not be hit until about 1960. 

DPA announced that realization of 
its acetone objective called for about 
135 million Ibs. of new capacity, but 
that certificates of necessity issued and 
applications received were already suf- 
ficient to meet the goal. 

A point of interest is that the DPA 
statement thus places 1951 acetone 
capacity in the U.S. at 625 million lbs.. 
or 65 million Ibs. above production in 
that year. Most of this idle capacity 





Chemicals & Drugs (a) 
Cellulose Acetate 
Paints & Lacquers 
Acetylene Solvent 
Misc. Solvents 
TOTALS (c): 


note (b)]. 





TABLE 8 
U.S. End-Use Pattern of Acetone 
1947—-1951 


(In Million Lbs. Acetone) 
1947 


40 (b) 
380 


(a) Excluding ketene used for acetaldehyde manufacture. For the year 1947 some 
minor chemical uses are included in the “Misc. Solvents” figure [see also 


(b) Includes some minor chemical uses. 

(c) Domestic consumption only, i.e. excluding exports. 

Sources: 1947: based on INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS by Faith, Keyes and Clark: 
1951 estimates based on U.S. Tariff Commission, N.P.A. and industry data. 
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21 
53 
10.5 
5 
10.5 21 
100 $15 
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was undoubtedly of the fermenta- 
tion type. Barring any unforeseeable 
change of circumstances, fermentation 
capacity would not be sufficiently com- 
petitive to justify its being put back 
in production. Accordingly, effective 
productive capacity of acetone by 
1955 is likely to fall far short of the 
DPA target, thus offsetting, to some 
extent at least, the likely difference 
between actual and possible demand 
discussed above. 

Looking to 1975: Turning to the 
long-range prospects for the increase 
in acetone demand, examination of the 
report of the President’s Materials Pol- 
icy Commission shows that it deals 
with acetone only as it is related to 
rayon production. Egloff*® in this re- 
port estimates these acetone require- 
ments: 1953, 91 million lbs.; 1960, 
114 million Ibs.; 1975, 180 million Ibs. 

Apparently these forecasts refer to 
the use of acetone as a solvent and 
do not include material consumed in 
the manufacture of acetic anyhydride 
via ketene. On the other hand, the 
estimates would appear to suggest that 
they were calculated at about 0.20 lbs. 
of acetone consumed per pound of 
acetate fiber produced, a rate consid- 
erably higher than the 0.12 figure in- 
dicated by the industry’s operating 
data on solvent consumption. 

It is reasonable to expect that the 
use of acetone as a solvent in rayon 
manufacture will double between 
1951-1975. This would account for 
some 110 million Ibs. by 1975. And, 
as mentioned earlier, the quantity that 
will go into ketene probably will not 
go beyond the present rate of 80-90 
million Ibs. Thus, the total amount of 
acetone required for cellulose acetate, 
both as a solvent and as ketene, is 
likely to exceed by some 10-20 mil- 
lion Ibs. the 180 million Ibs. forecast 
by Egloff for 1975. 

Another Approach: Estimates of the 
long-range future of other end-uses 
perhaps may best be related to the 
over-all industrial growth pattern. 

During the decade, 1940-1950, gen- 
eral industrial production, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Indexes, rose 
at an average annual rate of 4.8% 
(compounded), and that of chemical 
production at 7.3%. Most of u.is pe- 
riod, however, was marked by a sus- 


*PMP.C., Resources for Freedom, Vol. IV, 
page 200. 
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tained high pitch of industrial activity 
and unprecedented expansion under 
the impact of the war, postwar short- 
ages, and the subsequent rearmament 
program. Although these percentages 
may offer a suitable basis for forecasts 
on a medium range, they cannot serve 
for predictions when a time span of 
some 25 years is considered. 

If industrial development during the 
last 20 years or so is considered, a 
period that includes both the depres- 
sion years of the ’30s and the unprece- 
dented industrial boom of the war and 
postwar years, the index of U.S. in- 
dustrial production is found to have 
increased from 110 in 1929* to 200 
in 1950. This corresponds to an aver- 
age increase rate of 2.9%/year (com- 
pounded). This percentage is perhaps 
too conservative for a product like ace- 
tone, for the chemical industry is 
growing at a much faster pace than 
industry in general. 

In the 20-year period under consid- 
eration, the chemical industry ex- 
panded at an average annual rate of 
5.3% (compounded). On the other 
hand, it must be recognized that in 
the ’20s the chemical industry in the 
United States was still in its infancy. 
Its expansion during the next quarter- 
century is, therefore, likely to be at 
a more modest rate than that marking 
its initial growth period, although it 
will probably remain well above the 
rate applicable to industry in general. 
In the case of a versatile and reactive 
compound like acetone, certain al- 
lowance must also be made for the 
development within the next quarter- 
century of a number of new applica- 
tions, including perhaps new uses for 
ketene and its derivatives. One ex- 
tremely promising new acetone outlet, 
already mentioned, is bisphenol-A for 
epoxy resins. 

Weighing all these considerations, 
and attempting to remain on the con- 
servative side, it is estimated that ace- 
tone demand in established uses (other 
than for cellulose acetate, which have 
been reviewed separately), will grow 
at an average long-range rate of 3.5%/ 
year (compounded). Based on the 1951 
consumption figure of 361 million Ibs. 
in these uses, and allowing about 10% 
for new uses, the corresponding ace- 
* The year 1929 is taken rather than 1930 be- 


cause the latter was an abnormal, depression 
year. 


tone demand may reach a level of 910 
million Ibs. by 1975. Adding about 190 
million Ibs. for the projected demand 
from the cellulose acetate industry, 
total acetone requirements may be ex- 
pected to reach 1.1 billion Ibs./year 
by 1975, if not earlier. 





Impact on IPA Expansion 








Now that the product and _ principal 
by-product of the cumene-phenol 
process have been examined, the next 
step is to take a look at the “innocent 
bystander,” isopropyl alcohol; for ace- 
tone is the principal outlet for this 
chemical, accounting for 95 million 
gals. (65%) of total IPA production in 
1951 (Table 10). Obviously, then, no 
group is more interested in “the new 
process than IPA producers. 

What impact the new process will 
have on the IPA position will depend 
on two main considerations: 

e Future competitive position of 
the process. 

e Relative growth rates of phenol 
and acetone. 

IPA Demand Prospects: For the 
medium-range outlook, as has been 
shown, cumene-phenol plants may be 
expected to produce at least 50 mil- 
lion lbs., and possibly as much as 65 
million Ibs., of by-product acetone 
by 1955. Thus, with acetone capacity 
from new natural gas oxidation plants 
accounting for some 45 million Ibs., 
there would appear to be room only 
for an additional 40 million Ibs. of 
IPA-based acetone by that year to 
meet DPA’s target of 135 million lbs. 
of new capacity. This corresponds to 
about 48 million Ibs., or 7.3 million 
gal. of IPA. Such an increase, of 
course, presupposes that acetone con- 
sumption will reach the level pre- 
dicted by DPA. 

In arriving at the 7.3-million gal. 
figure, it should also be noted that no 
allowance has been made for any sig- 
nificant acetone production from the 
Brownsville plant. On the other hand, 
the outlet for IPA might well be larg- 
er than indicated if acetone produc- 
tion by the fermentation industry 
should remain below capacity or show 
a further decline. 

In addition to IPA consumed in the 
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manufacture of acetone, some 40 mil- 
lion gals. (excluding exports) of this 
alcohol found outlets in other appli- 
cations in 1951 (Table 10). These in- 
clude antifreeze, solvents, coupling 
agents, dehydrating agents, ore flota- 
tion agents, pharmaceuticals, interme- 
diates for lube oil additives, etc. The 
amount of IPA needed in these ap- 
plications is likely to expand during 
the period under consideration. On 
the other hand, indications are that it 
will not be possible to maintain IPA 
exports at their 1951 level of 10 mil- 
lion gals. 

Taking all of the foregoing factors 
into consideration, including the pos- 
sible increased output of IPA-based 
acetone, total U.S. demand for IPA 
by 1955 is not likely to exceed the 
1951 rate by more than about 10 mil- 
lion gals. /year. 


Phenol Pulling Acetone: In the long- 
er range, perhaps the most significant 
consideration determining the poten- 
tial impact of the cumene-phenol proc- 
ess on IPA expansion, is the probabil- 
ity that, during the next 25 years, 
U.S. demand for phenol will grow at 
a much faster rate than for acetone. 
If all of the new phenol output need- 
ed between 1935 and 1975, as project- 
ed by Koppers,* should be made via 
cumene, about 1,340 million Ibs. of 
acetone would be produced in the 
latter year, or 240 million lbs. in ex- 
cess of the foreseeable total acetone 
consumption for that year. 

Even if only 25% of this projected 
increase in phenol capacity should be 
based on cumene, the entire amount 
by which acetone demand is antici- 
*PMP.C. Resources for Freedom, Vol. IV, 


p. 189. 


TABLE 9 


U.S. 1951 Acetone Consumption in Chemical Uses* 
(In Million Lbs.) 


MIBK and MIBC 
Mesytil oxide (as such) 


Diacetone alcohol (as such) 


Hexylene glycol 


Isophoron and phoron (incl. DIBK and DIBC) 


Methyl methacrylate 
Chloroform 

Acetyl acetone 
Misc. and drugs 


Total 


* Exch 


iding ketene for acetate rayon and film. 


TABLE 10 


End-Use Pattern of Isopropyl Alcohol in the U.S. 
Year 1951 


Acetone 
Other Domestic Uses 
Export 

Total: 


MM gals. 
(100% basis) 
95* 
40 
10 
145** 100 


* Calculated as follows from Tariff Commission Statistics 


for 1951: 


Production of acetone all sources 


559,666 M.lbs. 


Production of acetone by fermentation 21,218 M.lbs. 


Production of acetone from IPA and 


other sources 


538,448 M. lbs. 


Estimated from other sources (mainly 


Celanese) 


Balance from IPA 


8,448 M_.lbs. 


530,000 M. lbs. 


IPA required (100% basis) x 1.18 = 626 MM lbs. or 


95 MM aals. 


” 


iff Commission Statistics for 1951 place production 


100% basis) at 1,075,416,000 Ibs., or about 163 


too high due to certain duplications in reporting in 
-ases where IPA has been shipped from one plant to 
nother for purification or concentration. 
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pated to grow between 1951 and 1975 
would be fully met from production 
of such plants. 


Shape of the Future 


Whether or not any such percentage 
must be considered within the realm 
of possibility, cannot be predicted. 
The place the new process will be able 
to establish for itself in the phenol 
field will depend, in part, on the ex- 
tent to which operating data from 
commercial plants will confirm the 
advantages indicated in pilot-plant 
work. 

An additional uncertainty is injected 
into the future competitive position of 
the process by the fact that, when a 
period of 25 years is considered, exist- 
ing processes may be improved and 
new processes may gain wide accep- 
tance—e. g., coal hydrogenation. 

IPA Still Growing: In the acetone 
field, the fermentation-based _ pro- 
ducer, rather than the IPA-acetone 
maker, is likely to be the one most 
seriously affected by the growth of 
the cumene-phenol process. For he is 
more or less at the mercy of the sup- 
plier of his fermentation material— 
molasses or corn—and in competition 
with nonchemical users for these ma- 
terials. Any rise in the price of his 
product, for example, has historically 
been followed, if not preceded, by a 
rise in the price of Cuban molasses. 
The best bet for such a producer is to 
install synthetic capacity. 

Competition from cumene-phenol 
process acetone notwithstanding, 
there is good reason to believe that 
further expansion of IPA capacity will 
take place. In any event, it has not 
deterred Shell Chemical, one of the 
largest acetone producers, from vot- 
ing another $6.3 million for a major 
isopropyl alcohol expansion. Addition- 
al evidence that IPA is very much 
alive can be found in the growing de- 
mand for IPA outside of the acetone 
field. 

But there is no denying that the 
course for the IPA manufacturer, fac- 
ing such competition in his principal 
outlet, will be rough. Competition 
will make it increasingly important 
for him to find means of cutting cost. 
Thus, emphasis will be on process 
improvements to reduce acid con- 
sumption, eliminate the need for acid 
reconcentration, minimize ether for- 
mations, improve economy, or other- 
wise make possible higher operating 
efficiency and simplification of equip- 
ment. Several such significant develop- 
ments have recently been patented 
and should make early commercial] 
debuts. 
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RES EARLS 


BAKER’S BOLLEY AND SMITH: High hopes for hydroxylation. 


Fats Find Vinyl Outlet 


A rash of activity highlights the emergence of epoxida- 
tion, hydroxylation of fats as a major process development. 





Rohm & Haas was first with epoxidation; 


A-D-M’s 





newly introduced products are similar; and Baker’s are hydrox- 


ylated materials. 


A mountain of inedible tallow looms 
as mute testimony to the soaring for- 
tunes of synthetic detergents. It’s a 
nightmarish apparition to soapers and 
fat processors, symbol of a bloody war 
that has ruthlessly thinned their ranks. 
Last year alone, the surplus of inedible 
animal fats came to approximately 700 
million Ibs., dropped prices to starva- 
tion levels for scores of small, inde- 
pendent processors. 

Some concrete results have come 
from the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s 
efforts to find an outlet. Latest of 
these: two new fat-derived viny] plasti- 
cizers out of Baker Castor Oil Co. 
(New York). Baker isn’t telling exact- 
ly which fats its new products arise 
from; it describes one (Estinox 203) 
merely as a butyl hydroxy-acetoxy 
ester; the other (Estinox 206) as a 
butyl polyacetoxy ester. But there’s 
little doubt that the new plasticizers 
represent a class of commercial mate- 
rials that could take a big bite out of 
the mounting fat surplus. 

As a matter of fact, the Baker de- 
velopment is a direct culmination of 
efforts by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
to find profitable uses for excess ani- 
mal fats. The story dates back to 1945, 
the year Eastern Regional Research 
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Laboratory (Wyndmoor, Pa.) launch- 
ed its probe of fat oxidation by per- 
acetic acid. Under the eye of ERRL 
Director Percy Wells, the Dept. of 
Agriculture group—headed by re- 
searcher Walter Ault—set out to de- 
velop a practical peracetic oxidation 
process. 

Two patents (2,567,930 and 2,569,- 
502), granted in 1951, attest to the 
success of the venture. Very simply, 
the USDA method involves the treat- 
ment of fats with hydrogen peroxide 
and acetic acid to yield epoxidized, 
hydroxylated and acetylated products 
in essentially quantitative amounts. 
Type of product is largely determined 
by reaction temperature (e.g., elevated 
temperatures favor hydroxylation over 
epoxidation). 

Three companies have been licensed 
under the USDA patents. Besides Ba- 
ker are Rohm and Haas Co. and Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland. 

First on Deck: But even before 
USDA’s patents were issued, Rohm & 
Haas, which had been carrying on 
similar research, was granted U.S. 
Pat. 2,485,160 covering a similar but 
independent process (which, _ inci- 
dentally, doesn’t use peracetic acid). 
Its product—Paraplex G-60—has been 


commercial for three years, sells for 
36%2¢ in tank cars, is used in vinyls. 
It’s permanent, nonmigrating, com- 
patible, binds pigments, and stabilizes 
both during processing and in the final 
film. 

With Estinox 203, Baker also lays 
claim to a first—the first commercially 
available synthetic hydroxylated fat. 
Estinox 203 and 206 are the results of 
a double-pronged research program 
charted by Technical Director Don 
Bolley and Commercial Chemical De- 
velopment Director M. Kent Smith, 
Bolley nursed along a modification of 
the USDA process; Smith headed ap- 
plication studies on the hydroxylated 
products. 

If Baker’s double entry lives up to 
its billing, it will be making a strong 
bid for a piece of a mushrooming plas- 
ticizer market. The company calls Es- 
tinox 206 “a highly efficient, low-cost 
secondary plasticizer for vinyl resins.” 
Both esters are primary plasticizers for 
cellulosic resins and synthetic rubbers. 
And because of its epoxy content, 203 
may be looked upon as a vinyl sta- 
bilizer. 

More specifically, these claims are 
based on a cost of less than 40¢/lb.; 
high compatibility with vinyl chloride; 
comparatively low volatility; good re- 
sistance to ultra-violet; stability to oxi- 
dation; and freedom from rancidity. 

Desirable Octet: Nor has Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. found its up- 
coming line of epoxidized plasticizers 
lacking in selling points. The first of 
the new group is in pilot production, 
has not even been assigned a price. 
But A-D-M cheerfully states that it 
will be quite competitive, points to 
eight desirable properties of the new 
vinyl plasticizer: nonvolatility; low 
extractability; good mill behavior; 
high heat resistance; low viscosity; 
good stabilizing properties; imparts 
high ultra-violet resistance and good 
low temperature flexibility. It’s suited 
for use in flexible sheeting and film, 
molding and extrusion compounds, 
plastisol and organosol dispersions. 

Heralded by a cryptic note that 
. . . a Midwestern fats and oil firm 
is expanding in the plasticizer field 
...” in CW Newsletter, April 18, the 
the A-D-M development has been 
three years in the making. Still un- 
named, the initial product is de- 
scribed only as an “epoxidized soybean 
derivative.” It’s produced under a 
license from USDA, though company 
chemists and engineers perfected the 
actual manufacturing process. Com- 
mercial output should begin by June 
at A-D-M’s Decatur (IIl.) plant. 


“< 
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T WAS AN ADAGE with the ancients that oil 
and water never mix. But, long since, good 
coupling agents have been developed. Shell Chem- 
ical hexylene glycol, for example, effectively 
couples many such immiscible materials. 


That’s one reason why it’s used in soluble cut- 
ting oils, automotive brake fluids and dry clean- 
ing solutions . . . where stability is imperative. 


Hexylene glycol makes an excellent penetrant 


/ 
HEXYLENE 
GLYCOL 


in duplicator fluids, vat-dye pastes and printing 
inks. It is also a superior dispersant and wetting 
agent in polishes, cleaners and many chemical 
specialties. 

In these applications, hexylene glycol proves to 
be a low-cost agent, as compared with other com- 
monly used couplers. Find out how hexylene 
glycol can help you. A letterhead request will 
bring you a 32-page booklet of technical data. 


SHELL CHEMIGAL 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 
WESTERN DIVISION: 190 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6 
Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland « Detroit « Houston + Los Angeles » Newark « St. Louis 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited + Toronto + Montreal + V 
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Commercial potential of peracetic 
oxidation of fats is not limited exclu- 
sively to plasticizer manufacture. Hy- 
droxylated and epoxidized compounds 
are possibilities for lube oils, cutting 
oils, synthetic waxes, textile oils, spe- 
cial metallic soaps, drying oils and 
cosmetic ingredients. Potential start- 
ing materials are fatty acids, esters, 
and triglycerides from a variety of ani- 
mal and vegetable sources. 

This fact hasn’t escaped notice. Ba- 
ker, for one, has scouted the field, is 
now in semicommercial production 
with a series of synthetic hydroxy- 
stearic acids. First offerings are di- 
hydrostearic and _ polyhydroxystearic 
acids. As one might imagine, princi- 
pal applications are envisioned in the 
production of metallic soaps, cosmet- 
ics, greases and cutting oils. 

It’s a pretty good bet that the book 
on peracetic oxidation of fats is far 
from complete. There’s a myriad of 
hopeful commercial products yet to be 
explored. And a spate of actively in- 
terested firms—General Mills, Inc.; 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical Co., among others 
—to be heard from. 

Even if these developments don’t 
move mountains of tallow—as was the 
USDA’s fervent and motivating wish 
—they do provide a novel class of mod- 
ifiers for the ever-growing vinyl plas- 
tics industry. 


Ceramic Quick Freeze 
Heat may be the rule in ceramic man- 
ufacture, but bitter cold is the newest 
tool of the ceramics researcher. That’s 
the word from Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Argonne National Labora- 
tory where ceramists George Eyerly 





& 


ARGONNE’S LAMBERTSON: Quick 
freeze for room temperature convenience. 
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Hide-and-Seek for 


YOU’D NEVER KNOW IT but the 
earnest researcher with the outstretch- 
ed arm is playing an important part 
in a project aimed at increasing chanc- 
es of survival in the Arctic. He's 
Gholam Ali Etemad, graduate asso- 
ciate engineer at Univ. of California 
(at Berkeley), and he’s holding a case 
containing a test specimen to be in- 
serted into the top of the instrument 





Survival 


at right. The equipment measures the 
reflectivity of the specimen in sub- 
infra-red wave lengths, can (in a re- 
fined form) detect a human being 100 
ft. away by the amount of heat his 
body gives off. The California research 
is being carried out on Army assign- 
ment to find the best apparel and 
camouflage material, for use in the 
frozen North. 





and Wingate Lamberton have devel- 
oped a new high-temperature furnace 
equipped with a device to cool speci- 
mens to —320 F. 

Purpose of the apparatus may well 
escape detection by the uninitiated. 
But in the hands of the skilled re- 
searcher it’s a valuable aid in studies 
of ceramic structure. This, in a nut- 
shell is the idea: 

Changes that take place in a cera- 
mic due to high temperature involve 
strength, hardness, melting point, ete. 
It’s all due to atomic rearrangement 
as temperature is increased. Quick 
freezing with the Argonne invention 
prevents atoms from returning to their 
original positions (as they would if 
cooled normally) even when the spe- 
cimen is allowed to warm. Result: 
studies of high-temperature changes 
may be made conveniently at room 
temperature. 

The furnace itself is a sraall cylin- 
der, about 18 in. high, equipped with 
copper electrodes and a well into 
which a tungsten heater is placed. 
Tantalum and molybdenum cylinders 
surround the heater. By maintaining 
constant power input and constant 
heat loss for any temperature, it’s 


possible to hold furnace temperature 
constant to plus or minus five degrees. 

Long Way Down: In operation, the 
power level is adjusted to the desired 
maximum temperature. At the end 
of a specified heating period, an elec- 
trical switch, controlling the quench- 
ing mechanism, is thrown; the heated 
specimen is dropped into a copper 
crucible cooled with liquid nitrogen. 
Speed of quenching—from more than 
5,000 F to —320 F—is less than one 
second. 

Developed as a tool to find suitable 
construction materials for high-temp- 
erature nuclear reactors, the Argonne 
quick-freezing furnace could be an 
equally valuable instrument for more 
conventional ceramic probes. 

e 

Two in One: Streptomycin and isoni- 
azid (isonicotinic acid hydrazide) 
have officially joined forces in the 
wat on tuberculosis. The two TB bat- 
tlers are now part of a single drug, 
dubbed  streptohydrazid by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. (Brooklyn, N.Y.). 

According to Pfizer, the two agents 
are locked together chemically so that 
one gram of streptomycin and 236 
mg. of isoniazid may be given in a 
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single injection. Interest sparker: the 
new combination is reported to be 
useful against “tuberculosis germs 
able to withstand the attacks of either 
streptomycin or isoniazid alone.” 

e Also from the Brooklyn pharma- 
ceutical firm comes word of a note- 
worthy contribution to the long-stand- 
ing quest for a practical synthetic 
cortisone process. A Pfizer research 
team has worked out a new method of 
introducing an oxygen atom into the 
crucial 11-position on the steroid 
skeleton. 

Here, briefly, is how it’s done: us- 
ing sulfur dioxide as a catalyst, de- 
hydroergosterol acetate is isomerized 
to a compound known as a C-ring di- 
ene. Then, say the Pfizer chemists, 
“the light-catalyzed oxidation of this 
diene prepares it for the important 

. step in which one oxygen in the 
oxidized diene is placed in the 11-po- 
sition characteristic of cortisone. This 
change is catalyzed by a mild base.” 

* 
Under Full Steam: The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s new laboratory at 
Winchester, Mass., is in full opera- 
tion. That’s the word from American 
Cyanamid Co., which operates the 
laboratory under contract to Raw Ma- 
terials Div. of AEC. Job of the new 
facility: development and improve- 
ment of processes for the recovery of 
uranium from its ores. 
+ 

Neophytes: Two enzyme products out 
of Pabst Laboratories (Milwaukee, 
Wis.) head the list of this week’s new 
offerings. They're hexokinase, a yeast- 
derived enzyme useful in fermenta- 
tion and metabolic research; and the 
coenzyme adenosine diphosphate 
(ADP), supplied as the purified sodi- 
um salt. 

e Fisher Scientific Co. (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) is represented by a new, low- 
fluorine calcium oxide. It’s recom- 
mended, says Fisher, as a “fluorine 
fixative in the analysis of any material 
where there is a danger of fluorine 
loss during storage, drying or ashing.” 

e Fine Colors Co. (Paterson, N.J.) 
makes its bid with Fine Vinyl Scarlet 
Y-2857—a soft, easily dispersed red 
pigment. Fast to light, water and 
solvents, the new pigment sells for 
$2.75/lb., is useful in the coloring 
of electrical-grade vinyl] plastics. 

e Custom Chemical Laboratories 
of Chicago rounds out the roster with 
three new  cesearch compounds. 
They're cyclopropyleyanide, pharma- 
ceutical intermediate; hexamethyl and 
pentamethyl acetone, used in the 
study of highly hindered ketones. 
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The newest, best multiwall bags 
for valve-packing your fertilizer... 


Bemis 


B-FLEX 


Valve Bags! 





. 
You should switch to Bemis B-FLEX promptly because of . . . 


1. LOWER BAG COSTS. You'll save up to $4 per thousand com 
pared with conventional inner-sleeve valve bags. ¢ 


2. LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS. Faster handling on your packing 
machines. 


' 


3. FASTER PACKING. Are jam-ups a problem? Not with emis 
B-FLEX. No flapping inner-sleeve to slow down material flow. 


4. UNIFORM WEIGHTS. You can hit your weights “right on the 
button.” Stop over-packing. % 


5. CLEAN PACKAGE. Minimum sifting. : 
6. BETTER CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. No loose, torn sleeves. 


And, of course, you get the added benefit of Bemis’ crisp, bright, 
multi-color printing — ihe finest printing your Lzand can have on 
multiwall bags. 


i 





Ask your Bemis Man for the complete B-FLEX story. 








ZelUmel 31 
10 BIG ADVANTAGES 


WITH 


CHROMALOX 
RADIANT (Se, ¥ 
HEATERS 


. IT'S COLOR BLIND FAR INFRARED 
. UNIFORM HEAT—NO HOT SPOTS 
. BUILT TO TAKE A BEATING 

. HIGH INTENSITY RADIATION 

. QUICK WARM UP 


. UNIQUE 0-100% ADJUSTABLE 
HEAT OUTPUT 


. ADDED SAFETY WITH VOLATILES 
. FOCUSSED RADIATION 
. EASY OVEN BUILDING 


10. SPACE SAVING 


Want to know more about 


this FLEXIBLE — 3 
HEAT SOURCE? 


Send for Bulletin CS-604. It 
shows you why and how 
Chromalox Radiant Heaters 


7557 Thomas Bivd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa, 
| ! am interested in Chromalox Radiant Heat for. 





DC Send me Bulletin CS-604 on Radiant Heaters. 
| 0 Have your Chromalox representative contact me, 
oO a me Catalog 50 which shows other Chromalox 
nits, 


i Nome. Title 

| Company 
Street 
Sk ee 











ELECTRIC HEAT 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 








Pew hee. 2 


Sie. 
», 


IN LC.L 


S PILOT PLANT near Fleetwood in Lancashire, the molten polymer is 


poured from the top, drawn in as yarn at the bottom. 


One Fiber, Two Names, 


It's Terylene to L.C.I. and C.LL., 
Dacron to Du Pont, and polyethylene 
terephthalate to the purist. But by any 
name, the high flying synthetic fiber 
is big business. For I.C.1., after pilot- 
planting it since 1944, has now decided 
to build a $25-million plant. Scheduled 
for completion by the end of next year, 
its rated capacity is 11 million lbs./ 
year. Not to be outdone, C.ILL. is 
building a = at Millhaven, Ont., 
(CW Newsletter, Apr. 11) to meet 
Canadian demands. And Du Pont has 
just brought in the first (of six) units 
at its $40-million Kinston (N. C.) 
plant.-When the remaining five units 
go into production late next year, the 
firm will be producing 35 million Ibs. 
of Dacron a year. 

Last week, CW Camera toured 
I.C.I.’s pilot plant and labs at Welwyn, 
found that despite the plans for a 
commercial plant, researchers are still 
busy investigating the fiber’s proper- 
ties. Most of the interest in the poly- 
ester has centered around its use in 
clothes. And that phase is still of prime 
interest to the researchers. I.C.I. 
chemists, themselves, for instance, are 
acting as guinea pigs for studies on the 
wear-life of Terylene socks. Three 
times a week they come to work bring- 
ing soiled socks that they exchange for 
clean ones. 

However, the industrial potential of 


Terylene is not being overlooked. It’s 
been made into ropes, belts and insu- 
lating materials. And because of its 
acid resistance, I.C.I. figures it’s a 
natural for filter cloths and for anode 
bags in electroplating. 

Old Roots: Terylene, like nylon, 
traces its roots to the early work of 


% me 


J. R. WINFIELD IS CO-INVENTOR of 
the fiber. 
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Three Plants 


ae 


Du Pont’s Wallace H. Carothers. He 
concentrated on polyamides, however, 
and it is two British workers, J. R. 
Winfield and J. T. Dickens, who 
actually take credit for the discovery. 
They came upon the polyester while 
working for the Calico Printer’s Assn. 

In 1946, Du Pont purchased the 


DYED SAMPLES ARE PLACED on outdoor 


panel to test their resistance to sunlight. 
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TERYLENE POLYESTER FIBER SAMPLES are measured in fiber length-testing 
machine developed by England’s Wool Industries Research Assn. 


U. S. patent applications of the Calico 
Printers Assn. Calico had _ several 
applications on file but the patent that 
has significance in the specific polymer 
chosen for Dacron is U. S. 2,465,319. 

New Markets: To U.S. chemical 
firms, of course, the production of 
Dacron is of more than passing interest 
as an outlet for basic chemicals. The 
35-million-lb. Kinston plant, for ex- 
ample, should s\. allow close to 11 mil- 
lion lbs./year of ethylene glycol. If the 
fiber follows the growth pattern of 
rayon, Dacron output should hit 123 
million lbs. in the next decade. That 
would mean it would take over 38 mil- 
lion Ibs. of glycol. 

Du Pont’s need for terephthalic acid 
represents a fat market for p-xylene, 
too, and may encourage more pro- 
ducers to separate the xylene isomers, 
which are obtained in large quantities 
from petrobenzene production. Oro- 
nite Chemical has pioneered in that 
field. It has put the o-xylene to good 
use as a raw material for its own 
phthalic anhydride production. The 
p-xylene is sold to Du Pont, which in 
turn oxidizes it to terephalic acid for 
Dacron production. And Dacron will 
take the bulk of the output from 
Humble Oil and Refining’s 25-million- 
Ibs./year p-xylene production at Bay- 
town (Tex.), which is scheduled to go 
onstream shortly. 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


One of the country’s 
foremost producers of 
Agricultural Chemicals 
and Soluble Mineral Salts. 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 


yl ie 
SULPHATE 


MANGANESE 
SULPHATE 


COPPER 
CARBONATE 


FERRIC IRON 
SULPHATE 





SOLUBLE TRACE MINERALS 
Tennessee’s trace minerals are soluble 
and their nutritional value is immedi- 
ately available to the plant. Soluble 
trace minerals are more economical 
and faster acting. 


For MANUFACTURERS, 
MIXERS And CHEMISTS 


We can supply you with most any 
combination of mineral mixtures— 

mixed to your own specifications. 

Soluble Manganese, Copper, Zinc, 
iron, Boron and Magnesium. 


| }, git, 
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The Tennessee Corporation is in 
@ position today te supply highest 
quality Sulphur Dioxide in 
Cylinders, Ton Drums, Tank Cars 
and Tank Trucks. 


For further information phone, wire or write 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Replaced by Plastic 
PLASTIC IS NOW PAYING its way 


as a replacement for more expensive 
alloys, says Hercules Filter Corp. 
(Paterson, N.J.) which has switched 
to a Goodrich rigid polyvinyl chloride 
in its leaf filters. Filter frames, nuts 
and bolts to hold the leaves together, 
rollers to hold them in place and 
various pipe fittings are now made of 
rigid vinyl. And the inside of the tank 
is lined with a sheet of flexible vinyl. 
The pictured filter is used by a bat- 
tery maker to separate a heavy man- 
ganese dioxide sludge from a solution 
of sulfuric acid at 140 F. Stainless steel 
for the job would only last for a mat- 
ter of hours, says the firm, and special 
alloys that would last longer would be 
three to four times as costly as the 
vinyl. 





EQUIPMENT... . 


Out and In: Out of Oklahoma and in- 
to Ohio go the lubricated plug valves 
of H. K. Porter Co., Inc. (Tulsa). 
Ohio Injector Co. (Wadsworth) re- 
cently added the Tulsa firm’s line to 
its own, will transfer all equipment 
to Wadsworth, promises continuous 
customer service. 
. 

Wetted Tar: Use of wetting agents in 
controlling water content of high- 
Btu oil gas tars is the subject of an 
interim report newly published by 
Institute of Gas Technology (Chicago). 


a 

Standards Score: Over 2,000 stand- 
ards are included in ASTM’s nearly 
completed 1952 volume. The seven 
part Book of Standards will be avail- 
able from American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Cooler-Heater: Separate refrigerant 
and liquid circuits and a heating ele- 
ment are cast within a solid aluminum 
block in Heat-X-Changer Co.’s (Brew- 
ster, N.Y.) new line of combination 
liquid cooler-heaters. This single unit 
is said to minimize installation and 
maintenance expense; said to be suit- 
able for photographic and X-ray film 
processing applications and labora- 
tories where uniform outlet tempera- 
tures are wanted all the time. 

. 
Pressure Diver: Emil Greiner Co. 
(New York) is now marketing its re- 
cently redesigned Cartesian Manostat 
No. 8. This simplified self-contained 
unit, based on the principle of the 
Cartesian diver, is claimed to provide 
more efficient pressure control than 
the earlier model No. 5. 

e 
Hydroforming Control: Increased gas- 
oline yields is Taller & Cooper, Inc.’s 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.) promise to refineries 
as a result of its newly developed con- 
tinuous hydrogen analyzer. The ana- 
lyzer, says T & C, will provide im- 
proved quality control of the catalytic 
cracking process. 

* 
Rope Control: Priced at $199.50, 
Harnischfeger Corp.’s (Milwaukee) 
new Zip-Lift electric hoist is actually 
a standard model fitted with “one 
hand” rope control. It is available in 
two versions with lifting capacities of 
500 and 1,000 Ibs.; hoisting rates of 
13 and 25 fpm.; and with either a 
12- or 18-ft. lift. 

+ 
Telemetering Tape: High speed and 
low cost is Potter Instrument Co.’s 
(Great Neck, N.Y.) pitch for its new 
magnetic tape handler. Designed for 
digital data handling and general com- 
puter recording and playback, the 
handler is produced in two models: 
901A, for %-in. tape, provides  six- 
track recording; 901B, for %4-in. tape, 
provides two-track recording. 

° 
Wet Meter: Labline, Inc. (Chicago) 
has started production on a new line 
of wet test meters. Available in models 
measuring from 10 cu. ft. to 1,200 
cu. ft./hour, the meter is averred ac- 
curate to plus or minus 0.5%. Sug- 
gested metering applications: reactor 
gas volumes, gas flow in experimental 
and pilot-plant operation, heat value 
determination, and calibration of other 
flow measuring devices. 

« 
Resistant Seal: Heavy-duty impermea- 
able sheeting for flashing, membrane 
waterproofing, and pipe and duct 
wrapping, will soon be marketed by 
Rubber & Plastics Compound Co. 


(New York). Nervastral Seal-Pruf 
Type H-D, says R&C, is unaffected 
by acids, alkalis, and dry and wet rot. 


° 
Color Alarm: Hallikainen  Instru- 
ments (Berkeley, Calif.) is now aim- 
ing a new differential colorimeter at 
the petroleum industry. Called Color 
Alarm, it provides audio or visual 
signals when a preset color limit is 
passed. Hallikainen will produce other 
models of the colorimeter for con- 
tinuous control. Also, declares the firm, 
use of the colorimeter on cottonseed 
oil and stearic acid has given good re- 
sults, could soon provide another func- 
tional niche for the instrument. 

° 
Pregnant with Possibilities: American 
Metaseal Manufacturing Corp. (New 
York) has just come up with a new 
impregnating process for making non- 
porous metal powder parts capable 
of being plated. Less expensive than 
hot coining and infiltration, and more 
effective than plastic impregnants, says 
the firm, its process completely and 
permanently fills all porosity. 

3 
Processes Pushed: <A _ licensing ar- 
rangement and a potential application 
for a commercial process made news 
last week: 

e Freeport Sulphur, having discov- 
ered a large deposit of nickel-cobalt 
ore near Moa Bay, about 500 miles 
east of Havana, Cuba, has decided to 
exploit it through Chemical Construc- 
tion Corp.’s metal technique (CW, 
May 17, 52). The ore body, accord- 
ing to Freeport, averages about 1.35% 
nickel, 0.14% cobalt. During the war, 
a Freeport subsidiary, Nicaro Nickel 
Co., built and operated the govern- 
ment’s Nicaro nickel plant, which is 
now operated by National Lead. It 
did some laboratory work on an acid 
leaching process for the new deposit, 
realized it was paralleling Chemico’s 
work and entered into an agreement 
with the latter firm. Prime reason for 
using the new process, rather than the 
Nicaro one, says Freeport, is the pos- 
sibility of (1) recovering the nickel 
as a metal rather than the oxide; and 
(2) recovering cobalt. But the firm 
warns that pilot-planting will come 
first, and it may be some time before 
any money is added to the company 
till through the new deposit. 

e In a licensing arrangement, Shell 
Development Co. has authorized the 
Lummus Co. (New York City) to 
build plants using Shell's hydrode- 
sulfurization process. Advantages of 
the new process, says Lummus, are 
that “longer onstream periods may be 
obtained,” heavier charge stocks may 
be used, and the feed stock needn't 
be vaporized. 
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TRONA} BRAND 
Lithium Chemicals 
Muriate of Potash (chemical 
and agricultural grades) 
Sulphate of Potash 
Potussium Pentaborate 
Salt Cake 
Desiccated Sodium Sulphate 
Soda Ash 
Sodium Pentaborate 


THREE ELEPHANT BRAND* 
Borax, Technical (coarse and 
fine granular-powdered) 


Boric Acid, Technical and U.S.P. 


PYROBOR* Dehydrated 
Borax, Technical (coarse and 
fine granular) 

Pentahydrate Borax (refined) 
TRONABOR* Pentahydrate 
Borax (crude) 


ESTON BRAND 


ALKRON* (parathion 
formulations) 
BROMOFUME* (soil 
fumigants) 

ESTOMITE* (residual type 
miticide) 

TUMBLEAF+ (defoliants) 
TUMBLE-WEED+ (herbicides) 


*Trade Mark Registered 


ESTONOX* (toxaphene 
formulations) 

Organic bromides 

TETRON* (Tetraethy! 
pyrophosphate formulations) 
ESTONATE* (DDT dust 
concentrates and 
emulsifiable solutions) 


+Trade Mark American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
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ON OLD SUBJECTS... 


Agriculture and Industry are as old as written history; 
old subjects, it is true, but through the years chemistry 
has altered established formulas and radically changed 
the accepted methods of both. 

American Potash & Chemical Corporation has, since its 
earliest beginnings, supplied basic chemicals for both in- 
dustry and agriculture. It now adds to these the Eston brand 
of fumigants, insecticides, herbicides, defoliants and re- 
frigerants. Thus American Potash broadens its line of agri- 
cultural and industrial chemicals. It will continue to do 
so as other Trona, Three Elephant, and Eston brand prod- 
ucts follow to meet customer requirements and market 
demands. 

Keep an eye on American Potash. 


PROVED CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices « 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


» ESTON CHEMICALS DIVISION 
3100 East 26th Street, Los Angeles 23, California 


Plants® trona and tos Angeles, California 
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SPEC Adee Ses, 
Animal, Vegetable, Mineral 


A $400-million business that saves the nation an esti- 





mated $10 billion yearly is the niche of America’s pest control 
chemical formulators and distributors. 


Among the leaders is California Spray Chemical Corp. 





Its success recipe: meeting specific needs with specific chem- 


icals and services. 


Newest Calspray chemical 


is a versatile fungicide 





tabbed captan. Already in production, output will be boosted 
by plant due onstream by fall ’54. 


Thirty-four new plants in 20 states, 
territories and countries; 300 new 
products for farm and farmer; 100% 
plus increase in employees—all since 
World War II. That’s the record chalk- 
ed up by California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. (Standard of California subsidi- 
ary), one of the pioneers and now 
probably the nation’s leading formula- 
tor and distributor of pest control 
chemicals. 

It’s a position reached by coming 
up with the specific chemicals to meet 
specific problems—a way of business 
that has enabled Calspray to build 
some 42 plants, scattered from Port- 
land, Ore., to Puerto Rico, where it’s 
turning out 548 products for consump- 
tion in the major agricultural centers 
of the U. S. and the world. 

Captan Coming Up: And there’s 
no sign that the company’s research or 
expansion is slackening off. Hottest 
new product is N-trichloromethyl- 
- mercapto-4-cyclohexene-1, 2-dicarbox- 
imide (once labeled merely 406, it 
has now been generically tagged cap- 
tan). Captan was originally developed 
by Standard of New Jersey in the late 
‘40s. Calspray entered the picture in 
1949, when it was licensed by Stand- 
ard and began making limited quan- 
tities of the fungicide, which it calls 
Orthocide. 

Agricultural applications of captan 
are pretty well established; but other 
new products based on captan are 
adding glitter to the compound’s repu- 
tation. Calspray is pushing develop- 
ment of Orthocide in 

e mildew-resistant paints 


e fungus-proof canvas for the Quar- 
termaster Corps 

e proprietary salves and powders— 
R. T. Vanderbilt & Co. is working with 
Calspray—for athlete’s foot, jungle rot 


e bath and laundry soaps 
e rubber and vinyl products. 


Calspray is currently producing cap- 
tan at the rate of about 2% million 
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lbs./year in its Richmond, Calif., head- 
quarters. Captan will also be made at 
a new plant under construction near 
Perry, O. (CW, Sept. 27, 52). This 
$800,000 unit being built by Calhio 
Chemical, Inc., is due onstream by the 
end of ’54; major portion of its output 
will go to Calspray to supplement its 
Richmond production. Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co. will also market a portion of 
the Perry output under the tradename 
Stauffer Captan, and Standard of N.J., 
which retained export rights, will sell 
it Overseas. 

Pesticides Plus: Orthocide is far 
from Calspray’s only new product, 
however. Pest control at Calspray em- 
braces “pests” of animal, vegetable, 
and mineral origin. Typical of new 
Calspray products is Ortho Septic 
Seep, introduced early last month. Pri- 
marily calcium polysulfides, Ortho 
Septic Seep is designed to improve 
water penetration in alkaline soils by 
leaching sodium from the soil, emulsi- 
fying grease dumped into septic sys- 
tems and reducing surface tension of 
waste waters. 

Developed primarily for rural areas, 
Septic Seep is also selling in suburban 
areas where city sewer lines have been 
outdistanced. And with the trend to- 
ward building in outlying areas, the 
market is on the increase. 

Now being marketed for the first 
time is Ortho Fly Killer—a mixture 
of 4.7% tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
(TEPP) and 10.7% lindane (CW 
Newsletter, Mar. 7). It’s deemed par- 
ticularly effective in areas where there 
are insecticide-resistant flies. But it is 
not designed for home use. 

Calspray has been one of the prime 
factors in the commercialization of 
TEPP. An outgrowth of the German- 
developed HETP, TEPP had the at- 
tractive feature of hydrolyzing com- 
pletely into a harmless compound—but 
until Calspray worked out a special 
filler, it could not be used for dusting 
because it lost its effectiveness before 
it reached the plant surface. 
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CALSPRAY’S MOHR: Specific answers 


to farmers’ whims. 


Gamma Gamble: Lindane, however, 
is probably the biggest feather in Cal- 
spray’s bonnet. It was Calspray’s gam- 
ble to get back into leadership in in- 
secticides after DDT had kicked the 
props out from the inorganic bug kill- 
ers toward the end of ’46.° Working 
with Hooker Electrochemical, Cal- 
spray was on the market by 1947 with 
the gamma isomer of benzene hexa- 
chloride. 

Further purified to 100%, the isomer, 
lindane, is now the prime ingredient 
in about 20% of the BHC insecticides 
on the market. 

But it has not been product research 
and development as much as field 
service that has enabled Calspray to 
have specific answers to the farmers’ 
problems, has accounted for Calspray’s 
growth. 

Major prop in Calspray sales struc- 
ture is the field man. Experts on crop 
diseases and insect problems of their 
particular areas, they cooperate with 
the state experimental farms, work 
with the farmer and develop what 
they call “Ortho programs.” The pro- 
grams keep the farmer advised on 
what and how to apply chemicals to 
improve yields. It’s not all altruistic— 
it pays off in sales. 

Calspray’s manufacturing and distri- 
bution system follows closely the pat- 
tern set by the field men. Dust mills 
and liquid formulating plants scattered 
throughout the country bring local 
service and products to the customer. 
Primary manufacturing plants at Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, and Elizabeth, N. J., 
supply the field plants with concen- 
trates and bulk shipments. 


Farmer’s Whims: Despite Calspray’s 


*Calspray was a major factor in inorganics; 
its earlier accomplishments included the first 
production of lead arsenates from litharge 
rather than from lead acetate. 
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MOVING TOWARD NEW SOLUTIONS* 


Working out new and varied solutions to old problems 


is a fundamental part of Niagara’s service to industry 


NIALK® Carbonate of Potash 


With its increased solubility and superior lubricating 
properties, NIALK Carbonate of Potash is widely used 
as a dye extender in printing pastes for the finest of 
printed fabrics. 


Backed by constant research, produced with the strict- 
est attention to quality control, this NIALK product— 
like every NIALK product—meets industry’s most 
exacting specifications. 





NIAGARA. ALKALI COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 





CAUSTIC SODA 


(TETRACHLORO PHTHALIC. ANHYDRIDE 














PROCESSING MACHINES. SINCE 


ail Gicineas 
CRUSHER 


For breaking up lumped 
Chemicals, for various 
reduction requirements 


Shown: Simple Hoist arrangement with Gruendler 
All-Purpose Crusher, for disposal of bottles. 


Many combinations of Crusher, Pulverizer and 
Feeder arrangements available, and easily 
adapted to many operative needs. 


INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


GRUENDLER 


CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2921 N. Market St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 











AROMATIC SOLVENTS 


Benzol 


Toluol 


Xylol 


Super Hi-Flash Naptha 


“Amsco-Solv" 
Aromatic Solvents 


ene. OLVENTS 


INCORPORATED 








2a Ve 
WOrth 2-7763 


NEWARK 2, N. J 
MArket 2-3650 





SPECIALTIES. .. 


growth, and the growth of the agri- 
cultural chemicals business in general, 
Calspray President Arthur W. Mohr 
(who is also head of the National Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals Assn.) is far from 
optimistic about the general future for 
farm chemicals makers. Competition 
in producing new chemicals has put 
firms in positions where they find their 
products are obsolete, he says. Com- 
pared with the chemical industry as a 
whole, the turnover in inventory with 
ag chems is small. And the export 
market is dragging. But the main prob- 
lem facing farm chemical makers in- 
volves factors they can never control— 
the extent of insect infestations, the 
weather, and the individual farmer’s 
whims. 

Calspray has done well, however, 
since it was founded in 1907 by two 
Univ. of California researchers, E. E. 


Luther and W. H. Volck. Initial manu- 
facturing began in 1908 in Watson- 
ville, Calif.—at that time a leading 
apple-growing center. Calspray ac- 
quired National Chemical Co. (Pitts- 
burg, Calif.) in 1929. Two years later 
Standard Oil of California and Stand- 
ard Oil of N. J. took it over; then in 
1948 it became a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Standard of California. 

And despite the undependability o! 
farmers’ whims, Calspray will likely 
keep growing. It has its field men to 
learn these whims, and the research 
and products to pamper them. 


Stock Answer 


With little fanfare, aerosols are com- 
ing into use for spraying cattle. The 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture has _ re- 
cently approved the units containing 





Lube for Lace 
SPECIAL OIL for lace-making ma- 


chines now permits manufacture of 
nylon lace. As worked out by Britain’s 
Lace Research Assn., the lubricant, 
called Lacra, won’t gum the intricate 
parts of the machinery, won't soil the 
fine, white lace. 

Graphite has long been a satisfac- 
tory lube for lace-making machinery 
—as long as the thread used is cotton. 
But the graphite tends to become sus- 
pended in the air, ar.d become electro- 
statically attracted to nylon fibers. 
And unlike cotton lace, nylon lace can- 
not be scoured successfully to restore 
the original whiteness. That’s where 
the new Lacra fits in. Though itystill 
lacks completely desirable lubricity, it 
keeps the lace clean. 
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Thanite, 3% methoxychlor, 2% either 
sulfoxide or piperonyl butoxide, 10% 
methylated napthas, 12.8% petroleum 
base, 70% Freon. 

As with most other aerosol prod- 
ucts, prime advantage of these units 
is convenience. Equally recommended 
sprays can be produced by other 
means; for large dairy farmers and 
the like, some feel there is small 
chance the canned products will take 
over from the other spraying methods. 
Typical 12-0z. cans are suggested for 
treating about 100 head of cattle— 
sprayed 1’ seconds on both sides of 
the animals. They may also be used 
for space spraying (five seconds per 
1,000 cu. ft.). 

An important factor in these sprays 
is the particle size. USDA prefers a 
wet spray, such as the 70% Freon- 
containing types produce, although 
some units with 80% propellant are 
sold. The extra-propellant units pro- 
duce the true aerosol spray, which 
tends to stay suspended in the air. 

The race to make these pressurized 
sprays for livestock has already start- 
ed. Among the firms now producing 
the units are Furst McNess (Freeport, 
Ill.) Cenol Co. (Chicago), and Wm. 
Cooper & Nephews (Chicago). 

e 
Valspar Buy: Valspar Corp. has just 
bought the McCook, IIl., paint manu- 
facturing plant of Eagle-Picher Co. 
Purchase includes equipment, which 
Valspar will use to make its own line 
of paints, varnishes and enamels. Pro- 
duction is estimated at 1-1'2 million 
gal./year; will be expanded soon. 

4 
Triple Punch: BiciJlin All Purpose 
is the name Wyeth Laboratories puts 
on its new penicillin form for injection. 
The new drug is a combination of 
three forms of penicillin—benzethacil, 
a form of the antibiotic that remains 
effective up to seven days; procaine 
penicillin, effective 24-48 hours; and 
fast-acting potassium penicillin. The 
new antibiotic combination is to be 
sold only on prescription. 

& 
Armour Lather: Armour & Co. is 
kicking off a new synthetic detergent 
in Omaha, Nebr., area. Tagged Ar- 
mour Suds, the new product is a 
heavy-duty detergent designed to 
compete with all-purpose detergents 
like Tide. Suds are featured now in 
a sale of two 19-0z. boxes for 47¢, 
and will soon be introduced in the 
Chicago area. 

Armour is planning to sell the same 
product—a lauryl sulfate—under the 
Perk label in some regions, super- 
seding the soap that was formerly sold 
under that name. 


formulation of 0.2% pyrethrins, 2: 
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BIG WHEELS NOW ROLL 


where the “Tall Corn” Once Grew! 


INCE 1951 Iowa has stepped up its in- 
dustrial tempo to a new all-time high. 
Reports just released show that new 

industries are coming to Iowa at the rate 
of one every other week . . . 58 since 1951. 


The “Tall Corn” State has nearly 4,000 
industries employing 169,000 workers, who 
earn an annual payroll of $550 million. \ 
Your industry, too, can prosper in Iowa 
with its plentiful supply of raw materials, , F 
a friendly government, plenty of electric ) | _ 
power and excellent transportation. And) / 
living in Iowa is a real pleasure. 
May we tell you more about it? 
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+s attracting Alert Industries... 


58 since *51” 


FACTS .. . FIGURES .. . on lowa’s pouplat.on, existing industries, 
agviculture, raw materiais, markets, transportation, power, living 
conaicions . . . ail are avaiiabe in this vaiuabie reterence book. 
tvery executive shouic have one. Send for your free copy today. 
762 Cencrat National Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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now available in quantity oe for use in 


nickel or monel pipes and valves 


Now you may have it immediately . . . bromine with less than 
30 parts per 1,000,000 of water, unusually low chlorine content, 
too! This new extra-dry bromine will not corrode nickel or 
monel materially, thus eliminating need for glass pipes or valves. 

For full information, for samples, or for fast, dependable 


supply of ‘‘dry’’ or regular bromine, contact Michigan 


Chemical Corporation at once. 





michigan chemical corporation « Saint Louis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Pork Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
BASIC MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL, 
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PHARMACEUTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 








MARKET LETTER 


It’s practically a foregone conclusion that the government will 
soon bow out of the synthetic rubber business. Although RFC officials 
favored such a move nearly a year ago (CW Market Letter, June 7, ’52), 
the nation’s lawmakers, at the time, frowned on the withdrawal, extended 
RFC’s proprietary authority. 

But times have changed. By this week the big question is not 
whether the U. 8. should sell its rubber plants—that will happen late 
next year—but how to accomplish these two objectives: 

e Bow to the President’s insistence that the government get 
“full, fair value” for its $550-million shell-out in the synthetic rubber 
program, 

e Make it possible for potential operators—who will have higher- 
than-RFC producing costs—to realize a fair profit. 

Under a Washington dateline, one N. Y. newspaper late last 
week indicated that administration leaders, led by Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey, had hit on this solution to the double-pronged 
problem: boost synthetic prices. 

CW learns, however, that a “National Defense Bulletin” (#203), 
which is being circulated among members of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Assn., flatly avers that “high and completely responsible sources close to 
the administration” deny the report that the government is considering 
hiking synthetic rubber prices. 

Current RFC price tags—which the bulletin insists will not be 
changed: general purpose (GR-S), 23¢/lb.; butyl (the inner tube syn- 
thetic), 2014¢/lb. 


















Some chemical resellers have no compunction about altering price 
tags. With polyethylene consumers having a tough time getting all they 

_need, a few users are paying as much as 80¢/Ib. for material in the resale 
market. 





This despite recent polyethylene reductions by one major maker 
(CW Market Letter, Apr. 25), establishing manufacturers’ schedules to 
about half the top open-market price. 









But business is business, and now that Washington influence 
over prices is practically kaput, supply-demand factors will do the price 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—-100) ......... 126.7 Y 120.5 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947=—100) . ae 104.5 103.3 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) .. 1,450.0 1,532.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) 2,262.0(est.) 2,276.0(act.) 

Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 247.1 251.1 227.4 


MANUFACTURERS’ MANUFACTURERS’ 
SALES INVENTORIES 
MONTHLY INDICATORS—TRADE Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
(Million Dollars) Month Month Month 








All Manufacturing <nioctla yin olkes lero s,s 
Chemicals and allied products ......... 1,751 
et Gh Ge NOUN 5.0). 0.4.5 «02 0 cea e rane - 723 
Petroleum and coal products 2,122 
Textile products 1,117 
Leather and products 309 





manipulating. Occasionally, though, higher prices will perk demand. 
That’s what happened to soda ash. In the last few weeks pro- 
ducers have noted a definite pickup in movements as users attempted to 
beat the May 1st deadline when upped prices went into effect. 
Late-comers are now paying an additional 15¢/100 lbs. 
On the other hand, formaldehyde consumers seem fairly safe from 
any price jumps—at least in the immediate future—in spite of the brisk 


demand from now-humming plastics, adhesives (plywood, furniture) 
outlets. 











While most formaldehyde makers are running up against tighter 
shipping schedules, consensus is that this condition does not presage a short- 
age. 





There’ll be enough to go around even with mounting demand for 
formaldehyde in textile finishes—at the firmly pegged 4.2¢/lb., tanks, for 
inhibited ; 3.95¢/lb., methanol-free. 





Current and potential vinyl acetate users concerned about supplies 
may now breathe a little easier. While it is generally believed Celanese Corp.’s 
new facilities (Pampa, Tex.) would not be producing until late next year, 
CW learns the plant will go onstream about June or July of this year—some 
18 months ahead of schedule. 

Though Celanese doesn’t say so, with raw materials, acetic an- 
hydride and acetaldehyde, available there, chances are the production route 
will be via ethylidine diacetate rather than the customary acetylene. 

It’s no peanuts production, either. Celanese vinyl acetate output 
will probably hit some 30 million lbs./year. 











Vinyl acetate consumers are also getting a break price-wise. Late 
last week Union Carbide—only U.S. producer currently making the mate- 
rial for sale—reduced its schedules 114,¢/lb. Price tags now facing new- 
competitor Celanese: 17¢/lb. in tank cars; 1814¢ in drums (c.l.) ; 19¢ l.¢.1.— 
all f.0.b. Niagara Falls or Texas City. 





By this week, oleomargarine makers—and incidentally soybean 
and cottonseed oil producers—are cheerfully scratching another name from 
the list of states still banning sale of yellow margarine 

Iowa just became the fifth state to legalize the sale and manufacture 
of ready-to-use margarine in the past year (CW, Aug. 30, 52). 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending April 27, 1953 


DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Litharge, cl., frt., alld. .......... $.005 $.1375 Vinyl acetate, drms., cl. ..... is $.0125  $.17 
White basic lead carbonate, cl. ... .005 1525 Crude coconut oil, ref., I.c.l. .... .03 26 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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This Mark Ae. It’s the 62 Cony Of. Success. 



































Horizontal and Vertical 
sprays or droppers for 
lotion or powder 





@ The beauty and engineered quality of 
the IMCO Plastic Bottle has eye appeal 
and touch appeal, but most important, 
sales appeal. These are the factors that 
have helped form IMCO’‘s pattern of suc- 
cess for many progressive manufacturers 
whom we serve. 


Because we manufacture in our own plant 

all the parts for our plastic bottles and 

print your design on them, they come to IMCO CONTAINER CORP. 
you complete and ready to fill with either 

powder or liquid. Bottles come in a variety Sales Agent for 


of attractive colors and are available in INJECTION MOLDING CO. 
%, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12 ounce sizes with FLEXCEL CONTAINER CO. 


colored caps, with leak-proof atomizer or 


spout and closures. EXCELSIOR PLASTICS co. 
Send for a sample and study the fine 75th and Cleveland Streets, Kansas City 30, Mo. 


engineered quality of IMCO squeeze-type ee bas» = A = © Saewcn $-2077 “pspethpae te: 
plastc bottles. Visualize the sales possibili- 

ties for your product and join Injection 

Molding Company’s pattern of success. 
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= (MILLION LBS.) ALL COMPETING, ALL GROWING: The 
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In the chemical—as well as most other 
market places—lower price often 
weighs heavily in the consumers’ de- 
cision to pick one particular product 
from among a group of similar items. 
Chlorinated hydrocarbon solvent us- 
ers, however, have let price consider- 
ations go by the board in the last few 
years, thereby pushing trichlorethyl- 
ene to the king-pin spot—on a volume 
basis, at least—among solvents of the 
chlorinated organic group.® 

Although consumers may be willing 
to shell out more per pound for tri- 
chlorethylene than for certain other 
solvents, it’s simply because they have 
applied the sound economic axiom, 
“It’s cheaper in the long run.” 

Trichlorethylene is a relative new- 
comer to the solvent field. Some 20 
years ago U.S. production capacity 
scarcely exceeded 15 million Ibs. The 
Defense Production Authority has set 
for the end of next year an industry 
target of close to 400 million lbs.—a 
whopping better-than-26-fold jump— 
in less than two decades. 

There’s a raft of reasons behind tri- 
chlorethylene’s phenomenal growth 
rate. Probably the most important was 
the need for a speedy, efficient metal 
degreaser when the U.S. began gird- 
ing itself for World War II. Even be- 
fore the war, however, vapor degreas- 
ing of metal machinery parts was 
replacing the swab-it-from-a-bucket- 
of-carbon-tet method. 

Vapor degreasing, which essentially 
consists of suspending the work in 
trichlorethylene (or sometimes per- 
chlorethylene) vapors so that the pure, 
condensed liquid solvent rinses the 
metal parts free from grease and oil, 
has become a metal industry must. 
It’s tops for cleaning metal parts be- 
fore inspection or assembly, during 
repair operations, and in preparation 
for subsequent finishing—rustproofing, 
painting, electroplating, anodizing, 
galvanizing. 

Last year almost 250 million Ibs.— 
or about 92%—of all trichlorethylene 
consumed in the U.S. was poured in- 
to vapor degreasing equipment. (The 
approximately 20 million Ibs. remain- 
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p three chlorinated solvents .. . 


Carbon Tet 


ing went into dry cleaning, fat and 
oil extraction, cleaning compositions, 


as a heat exchange liquid.) 


It’s not difficult to pinpoint reasons 
why “tri” so rapidly took over in the 
metal cleaning industry. Some of its 


preferred characteristics: 
¢ nonflammability, 


e high vapor density (4.5 times 


that of air), 


® noncorrosive to any metals that 
may be cleaned, whether or not mois- 


ture is present, 


CW that intensive investigations are 
now under way in an effort to track 
down the injurious factor, but to date 
there’s no explanation as to why tri- 
chlorethylene-extracted soymeal af- 
fects cattle. One theory: it may be the 
result of a breakdown of the solvent, 
or possibly, chemical reaction of the 
“tri” with constituents of the meal. 

Chances are, when—and if—the 
problem is licked, processors will 
again flock to this versatile chlorohy- 
drocarbon. 

Maybe a Medal: Meanwhile, an- 
other possible new source of business 
for both trichlorethylene and _per- 
chlorethylene may be opening up as a 
result of Purdue Univ. research in 
space fumigants to reduce post-har- 
vest deterioration of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Purdue workers say cautiously that 
it’s still in the preliminary stage, but 
they have reduced peach losses up to 





Extra-Tough 


Polyethylene bag! 


Pelamay Polyethylene drum and 
barrel liners are made by 
THERMAL - IMPULSE - BAR - 
SEAL - PROCESS — not merely heat sealed — to 
create the strongest possible bond. Only VIRGIN 
MATERIAL, never reprocessed film, is used. That 
is why Pelamay Liners are stronger and container 
can be re-used more often. 
In addition, they are lightweight, tough, 
waterproof, non-toxic and odorless——do 
not rust, corrode or shatter—are resis- 
tant to oils, aleohol, chemicals and 
solvents at normal temperature. Have low 
moisture vapor tr issi Pp 
deterioration and leakage—reduce han- 
dling time and save you money. 
Pelamay liners and bags are made to your specifica- 
tions. Send us the measurements of your containers 
for correct size liners and prices. 


FREE! A “STA-RITE” LINER 
HOLDER WITH EACH ORDER 


NEW, LOW PRICES! 





We help solve —_ 
packag probiem. 

FREE CONSULTATION 
Also, ask about our Vinyl transparent 
barrel and drum covers that fit 5 to 
75 gallon drums. And, our tough, 
8-gauge Vinyl protective work aprons. 


© low toxicity, 75%, strawberry losses by some 50- 
¢ narrow boiling range. 75%. Spoilage from these two fruits 
The latter, of course, is the key to alone is estimated at a staggering $75 
why solvent users don’t mind paying ‘™illion/year. 
11-12%¢/lb.—the low boiling point, Here are a few other potential big- 
narrow range make it easy to recover time uses for “tri”: EL A M A 
“tri” from residues and sludges. e Demoisturant for metal parts, TS 

And it’s one reason, too, why car- glassware, plastics, green wood. : F wipes tod n'y. Ge 7baee 
bon tet is practically out of the metal e Freezing-point depressant. 112 Fourth Ave., 2 
degreasing business. For carbon tet : 2 
is labelled a “one-timer”; no really “ Rendering mest scraps to yield 
satisfactory method has as yet been P™™E tallow. 
devised to recover it. e Manufacture of other halogenat- 

Black Eye For Tri?: Among the ys hydrocarbons, e.g., chloracetic 
chlorinated hydrocarbons most fre- vo ; : 
quently used in commercial extrac- e Textile process operations (dry- 
tion processes, “tri” in recent years dyeing, desizing). 
has been tagged one of the best, es- e Paper industry (dewaxing waste 
pecially in the extraction of oil from wax paper, special coating applica- 
soybeans. Its low boiling point tions, solvent dyeing). 
= C.) — narrow boiling range e Adhesives. 
allow complete removal of the solvent e Dehydrating, purifying opera- 
from oil and meal, at the same time tions, e.g., manufacture of ethyl alco- 
permit efficient recovery in _water- hol, phthalic anhydride. 
cooled condensers. The remaining soy- : 

? ; e Dry cleaning of raw wool. 
meal is used as an animal feed sup- ; 
plement. (At the moment, soybean e In metal, fabric, leather goods 
presscake is rated the most important cleaners. 
cattlefood, with cottonseed second.) Spotting a Cleaner: The multi-bil- 

But within the past two years, cat- lion-dollar dry cleaning industry con- 
tle in a few scattered areas in the tinues to be a prime outlet for chlo- 
country have been stricken with a rinated solvents. Some $25-$30 
strange hemorrhagic disease after hav- million/year are spent for these sol- 
ing been fed trichlorethylene-extract- vents by the nearly 20,000 dry clean- 
ed meal. ing plants in the U.S. 

Regardless of how much processors Carbon tet, first of the chlorinated 
prefer “tri,” most have abruptly ceased hydrocarbons to break into this profit- 
using the solvent, cutting off a poten- able market, has been practically eas- 
tially burgeoning market. But one ed out of the picture in the last few 
firm in the East, at least, is sticking years. Reasons: its tendency to hydro- 
to the trichlor method. The meal pro- _lyze; toxicity factor. For a time, tri- 
duced there is being fed to poultry, chlorethylene’s stability toward hydro- 
and, so far, no bad effects have been lysis offered a big advantage over the 
noted. old-timer from a standpoint of equip- 

The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture tells ment corrosion. 











DAVIES NITRATE CO. INC. 
118 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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you can 
RAISE FILTRATE QUALITY 
LOWER MAN-HOUR COST 
with 

CHEMICAL 
ADAMS FILTERS 


@ Poro-Stone or Poro-Carbon perma- 
nent filter media for ideal filter aid 
support. 


@ Backwash without disassembly or 
removal of any part. Filter is on- 
stream again in minutes. 


Hydraulic davit lifts free-swinging 
cover for inspection (optional). NO 


HOOKS, CHAINS OR HOISTS NEEDED. 


Complete package, single filter or 
battery, includes filter gid precoat 
tank, continuous filter aid feeder, 
backwash tank, pump, 
valves and piping 


pressure 


Write for your copy of Bulletin 430 


R. P.AUAMS CO., INC curso ps... 


POR ope, and planning guide 


180 pages of eae eral layouts, specifications... featuring 
the most modern laboratory furniture and equipment. 

See how Metalab’s exclusive sectional design gives you 
unlimited opportunity for “custom-building” your lab. Find 
out how you can satisfy your exact needs. . . without 
paying custom-made prices. It’s the year’s most valuable 
aid to laboratory planning. Don’t miss it. 


SECTIONAL LABORATORY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT by 


METALAB Epugonmenl Coy. 


244 DUFFY AVE., HICKSVILLE, L. 1., N. Y. 


Metalab Equipment Corp., 244 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
Please send me without charge a copy of your new 
180 poge manvol on laboratory planning. 


0D 1 am also interested in your free lob 
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But it soon became apparent that 
“tri,” too, was to lose popularity 
among dry cleaners. Unfortunately, 
the contender caused bleeding of some 
dyes (particularly red) on cellulose 
acetate. 

It was then that perchlorethylene 
began to move in as the preferred 
chlorinated dry cleaning solvent. “Per” 
had none of the “tri” or carbon tet 
shortcomings. It isn’t likely to bleed 
dyes; it is relatively stable toward 
hydrolysis, hence detergents contain- 
ing moisture may be used with no 
danger of corrosion; and—most im- 
portant—there have been practically 
no instances of serious illness in the 
dry cleaning industry from “per” va- 
pors. Several cases of carbon tet 
poisoning have been reported—despite 
makers’ warnings—and this hazard is 
one reason for the rapid decline in 
its use for dry cleaning. Labor un- 
ions, whose workers must handle the 
material, have spark-plugged many 
legal restrictions against its use. 

Though carbon tet’s higher toxicity 
—in comparison with “tri” and “per” 
—is well established, industrial hy- 
gienists’ views as to what constitutes 
a “safe” level, are somewhat at vari- 


New Designs for Old 


THE ITALIANS are going all-out for 
plastics. In Milan, at the International 
Fair, a plastic boat floats outside a 
plastic cottage. Inside the house, al- 
most all the furnishings are also of 
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ance. Some hold that 100 volumes of 
carbon tet vapors per million volumes 
of air is the maximum concentration 
that should be permitted in an at- 
mosphere breathed by workers during 
an eight-hour shift; others believe 50 
parts per million would be a safer 
level (compared with the 200 p.p.m. 
generally conceded as the maximum 
safe concentration of “tri” or “per” 
vapors that may be tolerated). 

But regardless of the reasons be- 
hind carbon tet’s toppling as a dry 
cleaning solvent, the decline has been 
dramatic. As far back as 1948 the in- 
dustry was showing a preference for 


HERNAN 





| perchlorethylene: 

i Am‘t consumed 
4 Solvent (1948) 

; (million lbs.) 

; Trichlorethylene 5 
Carbon tetrachloride 25-30 

: Perchlorethylene 40-45 

g 


A scant two years later, according 
to solvent suppliers, “per” was lead- 
ing carbon tet 3 to 1. By next year the 
ratio is expected to multiply—may hit 
as high as 10 to 1. 


plastic. One of the features of the 
Fair is the exhibit of all kinds of new 
designs showing the great variety pos- 
sible from plastic molds. A growing 
market appears inevitable. 
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j ; Here's important news for 
‘ insurance underwriters; build- 
: ing owners; safety, maintenance and 
| planning engineers. 

} Now, with new—more efhi- 
cient “Automatic” S PRAY Sprinklers, it is possible 
to obtain substantially improved fire protection at no 
extra cost. Leading insurance organizations consider them 
superior to conventional approved sprinklers. They are sug- 
gested for use on all new construction, and can easily be inter- 
changed with obsolete devices on old style systems without 
expensive piping rearrangement. 


er aps In short, absolute fire safety 
with “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers is worth far more 
than it costs. It’s a long-lasting value that knows no measure. 
né arn . Better get the facts on 

Automatic”’ SPRAY Sprinklers, the most important advance- 
ment of the century in the science of fire protection. Fill out 
and mail the coupon below for illustrative literature. 


" 2 —_——— a a ee ee ee es ee ee ee eee eee ee 
| SEND US BULLETIN 69, 
. i “AUTOMATIC” SPRAY SPRINKLERS. 




















“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 
J OF AMERICA 
] DEPT. B Youngstown 1, Ohio 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA a fick aaah eeat is hich okie calc ndselaa ananassae 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO i a Gis cinta ach Uststclccain. Stipa tage te 
Oltices tn principal cities of CITY en nee ee oe ZONE. a 
North and South America i STATE Er nee Se FS SNE ee Oe 
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Many fibre drum users have switched to Mente SealPak 
Laminated Bags. They have found that SealPak Bags cost 
less, but are equally satisfactory—pack and handle easier and 
faster—take less warehouse space—save on freight costs— 
and can be attractively printed. 


Let us show you why it will be to your advan- 


tage, too, to switch to Mente SealPak Bags. 
DEPT. CW 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah New Orleans Houston 
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WINTHROP 


FIRST CALL 


or the new 


1953 CATALOG 


of Winthrop 
Bulk Pharmaceuticals and intermediates 





For Your Copy Fill Out This 
Coupon and Mail Today 


Winthrop-Stearns Inc., Special Chemicals Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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In 1952, U.S. producers turned out 
nearly 106 million Ibs. of perchlor- 
ethylene. Of that amount some 84.5 
million Ibs. were consumed by dry 
cleaning plants; about 16 million went 
into metal cleaning, the balance into 
chemical synthesis and miscellaneous 
uses, 

Still Punching: But in spite of the 
double wallop carbon tet has taken— 
as a degreaser by “tri,” as a dry clean- 
er by “per”—producers aren’t too con- 
cerned. And the reason is basic: other 
assured—and growing—outlets. Car- 
bon tet is in there punching as a 
chemical agent, currently finding its 
greatest use as one of the raw mate- 
rials in the production of fluorinated 
hydrocarbons, especially those used 
in the production of refrigerants and 
propellents.°® 

For example, one propellent gob- 
bler, aerosol bombs (for insecticides, 
shaving creams, deodorants, etc. ad 
infinitum), is expected to hit a fan- 
tastic 60-65-million-unit production 
level this year. 

And there’s always the fire extin- 
guisher industry. Though carbon tet- 
based extinguishers aren’t the com- 
plete answer to fire fighting problems, 
their convenient size and ease of ap- 
plication make them a continuing top- 
spot consumer of the hydrocarbon. 

Here’s an industry estimate of next 
year’s carbon tetrachloride end-use 
pattern: 


Estimated 1954 
End-Use Pattern 


Chemical manufacture (chiefly 
fluorinated hydrocarbons) 48% 


Fire extinguishers 25% 
Dry cleaning 5% 
Agriculture (grain fumigation) 7% 
Solvents and misc. 15% 


Optimistic Outlook: No matter how 
you look at it, this much is certain: 
the three major chlorinated hydro- 
carbon solvents, “tri,” “per” and car- 
bon tet, have something else in com- 
mon beside a chlorine component—a 
short-term future that is bright. 

This spotlights it—production capac- 
ity two years ago, and what’s expected 
two years from now: 


Solvent Capacity (million Ibs.) 
1951 1955 (est.) 


Trichlorethylene 277 400 
Perchlorethylene 105 180 
Carbon tetrachloride 224 331 


* Leaders: DuPont’s Freon; General Chemi- 
cal’s Genetron. 
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i Glassed Steel : 
distillation assemblies 
give you 


the corrosion resistance of glass 
plus the working strength of steel 


Glassed steel distillation assemblies are exten- 
sively used in today’s chemical processing be- 
cause of the corrosive nature of the high tempera- 
tures and vapor conditions involved. 

Even at these elevated temperatures, and in 
the vapor phase, Pfaudler glassed steel is resist- 
ant to all acids except hydrofluoric. It can be 
used for either vacuum or pressure operation and 
with either steam or high-temperature heat 
transfer oils as the heating medium. 

Pfaudler pre-engineered distillation assemblies, 
for pilot plant or full-scale production, are a very 
real short-cut to getting into operation in a 
hurry. Every component part—including tapered 
adapters and 179° return bends—is a Pfaudler 
standard. Teflon gaskets complete the protection 


THE PFAUDLER CO. 


afforded by the glassed steel equipment. 

The ever-present possibility of a process 
change only serves to enhance the value of 
Pfaudler glassed steel process equipment. Its 
almost universal corrosion resistance gives it 
versatility unmatched by any other material of 
construction readily available today. 

To give it working strength, Pfaudler glass is 
fused to steel in huge furnaces at temperatures of 
1500-1700° F. This high-temperature firing locks 
the glass to the steel and makes it hard and tough. 

Pfaudler factories are located in Rochester, 
N. Y.; Elyria, Ohio; Leven, Fife, Scotland; and 
Schwetzingen, Baden, Germany. 

Write for Bulletin 894-D-4 our general catalog 
on chemical processing equipment. 


ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 





These smooth floors defy 











Kitchen Floors look better, longer, when they’re covered with Flor-Ever Plastic Flooring. 
Made from Firestone Exon Resins, the finish cannot be marred by water, grease, cleansers. 








Bedroom Floors gleam in a jiffy, because, thanks to Exon 
Resins, dirt and dust cannot penetrate Flor-Ever’s hard finish. 
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rough treatment... 
Flor-Ever PLASTIC FLOORING... 


made with Firestone EXOW RESINS 





Flor-Ever Plastic Floor Covering, manufac- 
tured by the Delaware Floor Products Divi- 
sion of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., is famous for 
beauty, versatility and long life. Flor-Ever is 
easy to keep bright and new-looking, because 
dirt cannot penetrate its hard finish. What's 
more, it cannot be harmed by water, grease, 
soap, Cleansers...even strong acid or alkali 
solutions. 


Like Delaware Floor Products, many manu- 
facturers of plastic products are specifying 
Firestone Exon Resins for all types of appli- 
cations. The reason is...these fine resins are 
extremely versatile. 


Exon Resins can help solve your problem. 
If you’re looking for corrosion resistance or 
abrasion resistance...heat stability or light 
stability...chemical inertness or electrical 
properties...physical toughness or general 
processability... be sure to consider the resins 
in the EXon line. 


Firestone’s staff of technically-trained experts 
will be glad to advise you on possible prac- 
tical applications of Exon Resins to solve 
your particular problem. For recommenda- 
tions in reference to a specific application... 
or for detailed information on the entire 
Exon line, write or call: 


Chemical Sales Division, veer. 12 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO., POTTSTOWN, PA. 





Living Room Floors stay bright and colorful. Exon Resins impart tough- 
ness that enables them to stay new-looking even after years of service. 
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there is no 
substitute 
for kraft! 
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Migltereu tte. 
Challenge, Not Obstacle 


A chemical executive, blasting at government-minded 
planning, proposes a new approach to international trade. 





Speaking in Brussels last week, GAF’s Hilldring as- 





serts that U.S. tariffs should be a challenge, not an obstacle. 


In the clouded atmosphere of the cur- 
rent debate over America’s future 
position on international trade, it’s 
only occasionally that a signal flare 
is fired that can act as a guiding 
beacon for navigators on both sides. 

But just such a feat was accom- 
plished last week by a representative 
of the American chemical industry. 
Speaking before the Association Belgo- 
Americaine in Brussels, General Ani- 
line & Film’s vice-president of foreign 
operations, John Hilldring, ducked no 
issues, went far in reconciling the ir- 
reconcilables of foreign trade. 

His thesis: there is no current in- 
ternational-commerce problem that 
can’t be resolved by the simple meth- 
od of businessman sitting down with 
businessman. Negotiations between 
governments—or between businessmen 
using their governments as intermedi- 


aries—are virtually valueless. 

On this simple, and obvious, found- 
ation, Hilldring built a structure of 
suggestions that made sense on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Moreover, by 
defending—from one platform—both 
the “Trade, Not Aid” slogan and the 
U.S. tariff wall, Hilldring effected a 
commercial synthesis that has hither- 
to been as elusive as Ejinstein’s “uni- 
fied theory.” 

Out of Catacombs: In training his 
guns on governmental interventions, 
retired Maj. Gen. Hilldring was using 
ammunition he had gathered through 
first-hand experience. 

As a former U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State and alternate delegate to the 
United Nations, he had a firm basis 
on which to base his accusation that 
too many in his audience thought of 
the United States as a “governmental 





Taste Repellent for Protection 


NORWAY RATS provided the props 
for the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.’s 
principal exhibit at last week’s Pack- 
aging Show in Chicago. The message: 
Goodrich’s rodent repellent, Good-rite 
z.a.c., protects packaged foodstuffs. 
Boxes lise cut above) had been ex- 
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posed to 25 hungry rats for a month; 
compare the protected box with the 
one on the right, which was pene- 
trated in one day. Good-rite z.a.c., an 
odorless additive, operates on a taste 
principle. Rats just don’t seem to like 


the stuff, 





SPECIALISTS IN ALL 


| | RESISTANT 
I MI PIPING MATERIALS 
(UN LIV | phome fel!) 1d sedi diem Salo] h 


STAINLESS 
PIPE-FITTINGS 
VALVES 


WELDING © SCREWED © FLANGED 
Schedules 5-10-40-80 
COMPLETE STOCKS: 
Aluminum — Monel — Nickel 
Everdur — Rubber — Saran 
Parian — Uscolite 


Immediate Delivery 
Full Range of Sizes 


RAY MILLER 


256 NORTH 10th STREET NEWARK 7. N 
1210 HAYS STREET, HOUSTON. TEXAS 


AN AWILA 
DANAWHE 








Deodorants 
Germicides 
Fungicides 
Preservatives 
Anti-Oxidants 


Anti-Skinning 
Agents 


PrP Or 


TEXTILES PAINTS 
ADHESIVES 
PAPER PLASTICS 
SOLVENTS RUBBER 
AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 











All business is specialized 


...and nothing specializes 
on your business like your 
business paper 


This profit-wise peddler looks for 
the wettest crowds. His business is 
specialized. Like yours. 

And like your business, this bus- 
iness paper of yours specializes, too. 
It packs into one place the current 
facts you want. It scouts out, sorts 
out, reports and interprets the specific 
news and information you need to 
keep posted and keep ahead in your 
field. Cover to cover, editorials and 
ads, it concentrates on bringing you 
specialized help youcan’t get anywhere 
else. Read it thoroughly . . . and put 
it to work. 


This business paper in your 
hand has a plus for you, 
because it’s a member of 
the Associated Business 
Publications. It's a paid cir- 
culation paper that must 
earn its readership by its 
quality ... And it’s one of 
a leadership group of busi- 
ness papers that work to- 
gether to add new values, 
new usefulness, new ways 
to make the time you give 
to your business paper still 
more profitable time. 


eeeoevreveeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee es 


A copy of this quick-reading, 8-page 
booklet is yours for the asking. It con- 
tains many facts on the benefits de- 
rived from your business paper and 
tips on how to read more profitably. 
Write for the “WHY and HOW book- 
fet." Room 2710. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N, Y. 


SOeRReRIOSEEEEREEY . 
One of a series of ads prepared by “tae @ 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





DISTRIBUTION... 


machine in Washington, D.C.,” and 
not as a “nation whose industrial 
strength is derived from the vigor of 
its thousands of successful business en- 
terprises.” 

“The years of Lend-Lease, ECA, 
and MSA,” he said, “have conditioned 
the people of the world to conceive 
of the U.S. as a giant reservoir of 
balms and nostrums, distributed by a 
beneficent federal government in 
Washington.” 

This psychological conditioning has 
apparently led European trade leaders 
into the delusion that they can accom- 
plish their “trade, not aid” objective 
merely by selling the U.S. admini- 
stration on its benefits. “In my humble 
judgment,” says Hilldring, “no more 
deceptive fantasy could be 
imagined.” Instead, “businessmen by 
ingenuity and enterprise can do more 
to bring about this important objective 
than all the governments of the free 
world put together... 

“International business will never 
recover the courage, vigor and stabil- 
ity essential to its success until its 
management .. . is in the hands of 
those who are ultimately responsible 
for its effective execution—the busi- 
nessmen of the world, operating with- 
in the framework of their own com- 


mercial institutions instead of in the 
labyrinthine catacombs of a thousand 
federal buildings .. . 

“From a purely practical point of 
view, the bureaus, agencies and de- 
partments of government cannot be 
expected to assume the task of setting 
world trade in order. So vast is the 
job that it is almost laughable to 
expect progress from a system that 
puts each problem in the lap of an 
earnest civil servant who searches dili- 
gently for precedents, authorizations 
and concurrences while a thousand 
other cases lie untended or accumu- 
late unnoticed on his desk.” 

The solution? European business- 
men must bypass government. They 
must pitch their sales messages direct- 
ly to potential American customers; 
they must accept the U.S. tariff wall 
as a commercial fact of life—to be 
surmounted rather than talked out of 
existence. 

Avoid Washington: “Most U.S. in- 
dustries do not import products from 
abroad largely because it never occurs 
to them to do so,” comments Hill- 
dring. Referring to GAF’s multimil- 
lion-dollar import program, he ob- 
served that “the imports of General 
Aniline and General Dyestuff were 





Profitable Thinking on the Job 


PRINTED LABELS on pressure-sen- 
sitive tape—to replace pasted-paper 
labels—may not be a world-shaking 
innovation. But for Lederle Lab’s Ron- 
ald Hill (left) and John Thresher, the 
idea represents a personal windfall: 
they shared a $1,500 bonus for the 
suggestion—the highest reward paid 


under American Cyanamid’s Sugges- 
tion System in 1952. The new method 
is saving the firm so much money 
that Hill and Thresher are about to 
get an additional cash token of ap- 
preciation.. The labels involved carry 
special information for products 
shipped to overseas customers. 
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eggbeater 


FIRST, build a cocoon—a good one. So Bell Aircraft 
Corporation called on Wigton-Abbott Corporation 
(in conjunction with Tellepsen Construction Co., 
Inc.) to design and erect a modern $3,000,000 heli- 
copter engineering and manufacturing plant at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

The results are interesting. The cocoon was 
started in July, 1951 ...and the first helicopters 
(“eggbeaters” to our military forces in Korea) came 
off the line in record time—only eleven months later. 
Bell was able to produce appreciably more helicop- 
ters during 1952 than the company originally ex- 
pected. A principal factor was the speed and effici- 
ency with which Wigton-Abbott and its associates 
had performed. 

And that brings us to— 

What are YOU Hatching? 

The odds are strongly against your wanting a 
cocoon for eggbeaters. Yours may be for a consumer 
product... or industrial equipment. Or you may be 
part of the fast-growing petrochemical field. Or you 














Services 
for the Process 
Engineering Field 


Design and construction 


from pilot a data Wioton 7 


Process design from 
client’s flow sheet 


Development of new 
process 


* 


Economic surveys and 
analyses 


Process and Piant Designers . 


may even be pioneering a new field that hasn't yet 
been labelled! Whatever it is, Wigton-Abbott Cor- 
poration can make valuable contributions in process 
design, engineering and construction. 

If you call us in, you'll be doing what companies 
of all sizes have been doing for 29 years. Our recent 
projects include work for General Electric Corp., 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Triangle Conduit 
& Cable Co., Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Phelps-Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., Continental Can Company 
—to name a few. There are many others, of course, 
of whom we are equally proud. 

Busy as you are, we honestly think you'll find 
it profitable to send for “Packaged Plant Construc- 
tion.” It’s a littke booklet that describes our many 
services. It tells how we can assume single responsi- 
bility for the many components which go into a 
complete, efficient job. It's not elaborate or long. 
It’s not aggressive. Just informative. May we send 
you a copy? 


bbott Corporation 


FOUNDED 1924 
* Main Offices: Plainfield, N. J. 





* 


Conversion of existing 
facilities 
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Send A Sample Copy 


of CHEMICAL WEEK 


to Your Associates... 
WITHOUT CHARGE! 


pncmical 


| believe my business associates, listed below, will be in- 
terested in CHEMICAL WEEK. Please send each of them the 


current issue as a sample—without charge—with my compli- 
ments. 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW 
AND MAIL TODAY! 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


To 
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DISTRIBUTION... . 


not borne to us in the hands of 
European salesmen. We had to come 
over here, find the products, and 
carry them back with us.” 

The “trade, not aid” program will 
never become effective until the Euro- 
pean businessman learns to look be- 
yond Washington and New York. In 
Washington there is only government 
(“and delays and frustrations”), while 
in New York there is usually the 
temptation to sell only to distributors 
and agencies—not to the American 
customers themselves. To find them, 
it is necessary to go to the industrial 
centers—from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh to Seattle. The businessmen in 
these areas, Hilldring warned his 
audience, “may not be too eager to see 
you or to deal with you. However, 
they are good businessmen and they 
recognize a good venture when they 
see one... 

“Collectively they have it within 


GAF’s HILLDRING: “No more decep- 
tive fantasy could be imagined.” 


their power to balance trade with 
Europe without commercial treaties, 
tariff revisions, governmental assist- 
ance, international conferences, de- 
bates or delay... 

“I suggest that you call on these 
gentlemen. I believe you will get 
surprisingly good results.” 

But before such calls can be fruitful, 
it is essentia] for the European manu- 
facturer to reassess his opinions on the 
subject of U.S. tariffs. He will first 
have to accept the customs structure 
as it exists. “There will be no imme- 
diate changes in the U.S. tariff laws 
of significant advantage to European 
industry as a whole,” states Hilldring 
flatly. Moreover, there is considerable 
evidence to support the view that 
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CHEMICALS 


FROM 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL 


Electroplating Salts 
Anodes and Processes 















LABORATORY 


/ APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 
/ FROM 


HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC 


Laboratories need apparatus and 
chemicals to carry on their work. 












Driers and Metal Soaps 








Ceramic Opacifiers 









d Col 
Paci - Thousands of items are carried in 
: stock by Harshaw Scientific. Your 

Glycerine 


requirements can be filled, whether 
you need chemicals and apparatus 
for a single experiment, or to furnish 


Preformed Catalysts, 
Catalytic Chemicals 


Synthetic Optical 




















Crystals a complete laboratory. Branch offices 
Agricultural Chemicals and stocks are maintained in conven- 
Fungicides ient locations to help you obtain your 
i Chemical Commodities requirements within a short time. 





nm HARSHAW CHEMICAL «. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Cleveland * Chicago « Cincinnati * Detroit * Houston 
Los Angeles * New York ¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 












HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC 


DIVISION OF THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO, 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Cleveland « Cincinnati * Detroit * Houston 
Los Angeles « Philadelphia 










FREE! 

Write for this sixteen 
page book which 
describes Harshaw’s 

major activities. 
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FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES| 


Chemical Research—Processes—Products 
Development Problems 
Complete Laboratory—Pilot Plant 
Mechanical & Optical Sections 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 











H. KILLEFFER 


fECHNICAL PUBLICITY 
TECHNICAL SALES LITERATURE 
ANNUAL REPORTS 

COMPANY HISTOETES 


Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: SPencer 9-682! 
e TECHNICAL GHOST WRITING 
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———— Positions Vacant —-—— 


We have an opening for a man with the abil 
and experience to eventually head our researc 
and development program. Experience in the 
adhesive or coating field is desirable. Starting 
salary will be commensurate with ability. Ad- 
vance Coatings Company, Depot Road, West- 
minister, Massachusetts. 
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1 [EQUIPMENT bese 


For Sale 


Abbe Ball & Pebble Mills; # om, First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N. 


fs 

















= Positions Wanted 
Sales-Minded, adaptable chemical engineer, M.S., 
30, 6 yrs. marketing and advertising in organic 
chemicals ready for larger responsibilities. Able 
administrative assistant, budgets, personnel, de- 
partmental organization, good team worker— 
familiar with all phases industrial advertising. 
PW-7727, Chemical Week. 

Chemist, water and industrial waste, Ph.D., 20 
years experience, including government and 14 
years chemical industries. Water and industrial 
waste investigations, treatment, control and re- 
covery. PW-7748, Chemical Week. 
ose ee Opportunities Wanted —————— 
Ch desires sales position. 
Twenty-three years experience with leading firm. 
Has large personal following around New York 
in chemical, chemical specialty, textile, paint, 
drug and cosmetic industry. Moderate salary and 
commission basis. SA-7712, Chemical Week. 
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JAMES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 








ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


Greenville South Carolina 








EMERSON VENABLE 
CONSULTING CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 
Pa. Registry No. 12606 


Product Development From Test Tube 
to Plant Construction 


Chemistry-Physics-Pharmacology-Engineering 
6111 Fifth Bae ne Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
HI land 1-8045 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Project research and consultation in Biochemistry, 


Chemistry, Bacteriology and Entomology 


Occasional or periodic testing services 
Write for price schedule 
P.O. Box 2059 @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 


CH 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


ADHESIVE CHEMISTS 

Experienced in compounding adhesives 
emulsions, polyviny 

starch, and dextrins. in 

Boston area. West Coast position lead - 

ing to head adhesive development | es. 

— experience, education, and salary require- 
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Positions Available 
Resin Development Chemist 
Chemical Engineer 
& Development Department of 
modern Coated Abrasives plant belonging to 
, national company. Prefer graduates ‘with 
1-5 years ee in resins or coated 





Well established Manufacturer's Agent desires 
to hear from manufacturers of Industrial, Engi- 
neering and Chemical products, needing repre- 
sentation in Texas. Write P.O. Box 2104, Hou- 


ston, Texas. 





Centrifuge, 24” Cont. Bird, Sta. pee. Heat & 
Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y 





Centrifugals, 40” Rd ‘. First Mach. Corp. 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. 





Compressor, Air, Chic. Pneumatic, 670 CFM @ 
125 PSI, with 125 HP synch. motor. Heat & 
Power Ra: Inc., Pine St., N.Y. Hanover 
2-4890. 
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Day Double Arm SS Vac. Mixer, 5 gal. working 
Equipment Clearing House, Inc., 285 10th St., 
Bklyn, N.Y 





Dryer, Vac. Shelf 20 Shelves, 59 x 7 
cond. (4) Consolid’d Prod., 18 Pk. Row, 


Pump 
N.Y. 38. 





Dryer, 502-20 pote-towee. Heat & Power Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 5. Hanover 2-4890. 





Filter, Horman 10 Disc, Sanitary Pump & Motor 
Process Industries, 305 Powell St., Bklyn. DI 
2-1021. 








EXPORT 


Long Established 
EXPORTER 
of 
CHEMICAL 
& 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS 
with Worldwide Organization 
of Agents 
seeks representation of 
manufacturers 
or 


additional lines 


—o- 


Financial & Trade References 
Exchanged 


RA 7472 Chemical Week 
300 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


HSPECIAE SERVICES|) 


CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 


Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years experience. 
SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 


501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N. J. 2-1829 


























Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 


AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 
Distillation, Extractions 
a, Fractionation: 
Drum Lots- Tank Cars 
All Types of Crude Mixtures 
By-Products, Residues, Wastes 
Contaminated Solvents 


Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 
". " TW 
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com, resume, cate § t. 
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For Sale or Wanted ——————_ 

Journals, Periodicals. Chemical, 

entific. Sets & back files bought & sold. esc Lange e 

stock. er issued. Canner’s Inc., Dept. C 
Boston 19, Mass. 


Filter Presses, 424 x 42”, lron Shiver, 18, 27, 36, 
54 chambers (12). Consolidated Products, 18 
Park Row, N.Y. 38. 





rive? all sizes and types. Perry Equipment, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Hydrator, Rotary, 5’x6’x22’ puttete ‘@) Heat 
& Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N 





Mikro-Pulverizers-#1-SH, #1-SI, #2-TH, #2-SI. 
a! Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St, Phila. 


2? 


ody 


Mills, Day 14” x 30” 3 roll high speed roller (4). 
Consolidated Prod., Inc., 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


W.&P. to 300 <7 7 First Mach. 
157 Hudson St., 








Mixers; 
Corp., 





Pebble Mills, 10 gal. to 800 gai. porcelain lined 
20. Consolidated Prod., 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 





Reactors Stainless to poe a First Mach. Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Tanks, Alum. #61-S-T. 330 Gal.—I50#WP and 
480 gal.—80#WP. Perry Equipment Corp., 1415 
N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks, Steel, Processing, 15,000 gal. vertical, 80 
Ibs. int. pr.; Turbo Agitator 40 HP, coils. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks, S/S, from 9 gal. to 5700 I. Perry 
Equipment ‘Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks— S-S 5” x 8”; 12” x 24”. Wellworth 
Trading Co., S. Wabash Ave., Dept. CW-1, Chi- 
cago 16, Illinois. 




















Wanted — 











Wanted—Almen Testing machine, will consider 
a Timken Pressure Testing Machine. Bryant 
Chemical Company, 13650 Helen Avenue, Detroit 
12, Mich. 








WANTED 
MACHINERY OR PLANT INCLUDING 
Vacuum Dryers 


Reaction Kettles 
Rotary Filters 


es 

Pulveri 

Packaging and Wrap- 
ing Equipment 

Filter Presses $/S and non-corrosive 

Heavy Duty Mixers Storage Tankage 


P. O. Box 1351, Church St. Sta, N. Y. 8, N. Y. 








Wanted at Once 
Chemical a Botonent for Def pe 





Interested in complete plants—ei 
or idle. Give tult particu culars 


330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N. Y. 
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1 DEALERS in used-surpas | 


Consolidated Products Co., Ine. 





Buy from a Long Established Firm 
AAA-1 Rated — Our 36th Year 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 








Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson St., N. Y. 13 
Phone WORTH 4-5900 


Peal proce 


a lu lah \ 


Wide 








R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 

Largest stock of used chemical 

equipment in the United States 
66 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 
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"BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES} 


CHEMICAL COMPANY WANTED——— 


Long Established 
COMPANY 
wishes to 
BUY 
going 
CHEMICAL 
or 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Or Majority in Similar 
Enterprise 
Present staff will be 
maintained 


BO 7473 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Selling 40,000# of Darvan #2 at a reduced 
price. Box 8488, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





Attention Chemists—Go into business for your- 
self. Keep your present job. Confidential. For de- 
tails write BO-7399, Chemical Week. 





Wanted Rent or Purchase—Facilities or Plant 

for the manufacture Urea-Formaldehyde and 

Upenol- Formaldehyde Resins. BO-7699, Chemical 
eek. 





AVAILABLE 


IN 
COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 
SARCOSINE 


GENEVA CHEMICAL CO. 
10 Avenue B 
Newark 5, N. J. 
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CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Worth 4-5120 











CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


READY TO BUY 
CHEMICALS, PLASTICIZERS, SOLVENTS 
DRUGS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PIGMENTS, COLORS, WAXES, ETC 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








DON’T FORGET 


the box sumber when answering advertise- 
ments. It ts the only way we can identify 
the advertiser to whom you are writing. 














this “‘tracers’’ section in mind when you are 
looking for 


@ EMPLOYMENT 

@ PERSONNEL 

@ EQUIPMENT 

@ SUPPLIES 

@ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
@ CHEMICALS 

@ PLANTS 


@ SPECIAL SERVICES 


Reaching all levels of management in the 
process industries, ‘‘tracers’’ will take your 
message, quickly and economically to the most 
important men in the field. The cost? Only 
$13.25 per column inch per insertion for dis- 
played ads. For undisplayod ads the rate is 
$1.65 per line per insertion (and only fS¢ 
per line for position wanted ads). 


For further information write 
tracers 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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“tariffs are of less importance to the 
problem at hand than is generally 
acknowledged . . . 

“The U.S. has cut its over-all duties 
by 50% since 1934. In an analysis of 
these progressive cuts vis-d-vis the 
record of U.S. imports, it is difficult 
to develop a consistent correlation 
. . . There seems to be a closer re- 
lationship between imports and the 
level of U.S. industrial activity than 
there is between imports and the level 
of tariffs.” 

For Profit: Further, in 1952, 58.2% 
of all U.S. imports were admitted 
duty-free. The rest had an average 
duty of only 12.8%. This rate, re- 
marked Hilldring, could hardly be 
called “exorbitant, prohibitive or puni- 
tive,” especially in the light of his 
own company’s experiences. On GAF’s 
imports, an average duty of 26% has 
been the rule. Yet, “the products we 
imported were not kept out of the 
U.S. by a tariff wall. We climbed over 
the barrier and we made a substantial 
profit in doing so.” 


And GAF, for all its size, is “only a 
particle of the total United States 
industrial complex. There are hun- 
dreds of similar American companies 
that have no import programs what- 
soever.” It is the task of European 
manufacturers to prove to their Amer- 
ican counterparts that such import 
programs can be profitable. And that 
proof has to be submitted first-hand, 
not through diplomatic channels. 


Sales Evidence 


With purchase-sales policies at the 
heart of the government's antitrust 
case against Du Pont, et al, Judge 
Walter LaBuy and the Chicago court 
audience have been receiving unique 
behind-the-scenes glimpses of big- 
company buying and selling. 

They seem to prove that—no matter 
what the size of the corporation—sales- 
manship is still a highly personalized 
function. Items: 

e Du Pont paint salesman Dick 
Williams testified that in the late 
1930’s, Ford’s purchasing department 
suddenly told Mim that Henry Ford 
had decreed a no-Du Pont purchase 
policy, thereby ending a long-term 
Duco paint outlet. Williams was able, 
however, to get an interview with 
Henry Ford 2nd in 1945, and to con- 
vince him that the earlier policy should 
be reversed. Result: Ford is now a sub- 
stantial Du Pont customer. 

¢ John Daley, general manager of 
Du Pont’s Organic Chemicals Dept., 
testified that when he set up his com- 
pany’s sales program for tetraethyl 
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ADAMS CO., INC., BR. P. ow. cceee ee eeenee T58 
Agency—Melvin F. Hall Ady. Agency, Ine. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MFG. CO. ....... 23 
Agency—Freiwald & Coleman Adv. 


AMERICAN rovaen & CHEMICAL CORP. 47 
Agency—McCarty 


auromare nameied CORP. OF 
Agency—The Robert A. Joyce Co. 


BAKER & CO., INC. 
Agency—Stuart Sande Adv. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Agency—Gardner Adv. Co. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—Sterling Adv. Agency 

BLOCKSON CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Wm. Balsam Adv. 

BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
Agency—Melvin F*. Hall Adv, Agency 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO., 
A _DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
COR Back Cover 

Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


OASRIOAL SOLVENTS CO., INC., vag. 


DAVIES NITRATE CO., INC. 

DOW CORNING CORP. 
Agency—Don Wagnitz Adv. 

EIMCO CORP., THE 
Agency—Matsie Co. 

EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc, 


ENJAY CO., INC. 
A gency—McCann- Erickson, 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO. ............ 62-63 
Agency—Grey Adv. Agency, Inc. 


FRISCO RAILWAY 
Agency—Warner, Schulenburg, Todd & 
Assoc., Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. .. 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 


— CRUSHER & PULVERIZER 50 
Agency—Christy Humburg Adv. Agency 
HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., THE ... 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 


IMCO CONTAINER CORP. 
gency—Russell C. Comer Co. 

INLAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. 
Agency—Weiss & Geller, Inc. 

1OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION .... 
Agency—Ambro Adv. Agency 

KRAFT BAG CORP. 
Agency—Arthur A. “Judson, Inc. 


RE. Ms PUN. bute dc sicndccwacstcons T60 
Agency—Stone- Stevens, Inc. 


METAL HYDRIDES, INC 
Agency—Tippett, Jackson ‘& Nolan, Inc. 

METALAB .o*+ 4 — bees eaboes B58 
Agency—S. Leon Co., Inc. 

MICHIGAN CHEMICAL = 
Agency—Wesley Aves As: 

MILLER, INC., RA 
Agency—Wm. N. Scheer Adv. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., TEXAS DIV. 5 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


ADVERTISING SALEs Mcr. ..B. E. Sawyer 

Business Mer. ........A. J. Mangold 

Atlanta 3..... Robert H. Sidur, 1821 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 

Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Steven J. Shaw, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Mohawk 4-5800 

Cleveland 15 -.- Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 7000 

Dallas 1 .......James Cash, First National 
Bank Bldg., Prospect 7-5064 

Los Angeles 17 Jos. H. Allen, 1111 
Wilshire Blvd., Madison 6-4323 

New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
Robert S. Muller, L. Charles Todaro, 
330 West 42 St., LOngacre 4-3000 

Philadelphia 3 ..William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 

San Francisco 4 ........Ralph E. Dorland, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 

Boston 16 ......350 Park Square Building, 
Hubbard 2-7160 

Detroit 26 ...........856 Penobscot Bldg., 
Woodward 2-1793 

Pittsburgh 22.......... 
Atlantic 1-4707 

ek errr res ...8615 Olive St., 
Continental Bidg., Lucas 4867 


..788 Oliver Bldg., 











DISTRIBUTION. 


lead in 1948, he had no illusions about 
the fact that his salesmen were going 
to buck a “firmly entrenched” Ethyl 
Corp. distribution network, With Eth- 
yl’s patents expiring, Daley planned a 
no-holds-barred competitive effort in 
the market place; therefore, he pur- 
posely did nothing to “inhibit” his 
salesmen. Inference: there was no 
“deal” whereby Du Pont and Ethyl 
would split the market. 

e Director and ex-Du Pont Vice- 
President Willis Harrington described 
a three-cornered argument involving 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s Gen. Robert 
E. Wood and General Motors’ Charles 
E. Wilson. Du Pont wanted to sell— 
and Sears wanted to buy—commercial 
quantities of Freon 114, a refrigerant 
developed by GM’s Frigidaire division. 
Wilson was apparently successful in 
talking Du Pont into not making the 
sale to Sears. Question: who controlled 
whom? 


For the Bookshelf 


Sales offices and purchasing depart- 
ments have their choice on these re- 
cent literature offerings: 

e “The Logistics Of Bags” is a new 
eight-page booklet offered by Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. (Cleveland, O.). 
It treats the efficient handling of bag- 
ged materials in plants and warehous- 
es, with emphasis on the load-unit 
method of storage and movement. 

e The 1953 “Market Guide for 
Latin America” has now been issued 
by American Foreign Credit Under- 
writers Corp. (New York). It lists 
over 100,000 individuals and com- 
panies in Central and South America, 
Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
West Indies. 

@ Delaware Chemicals, Inc. (Wil- 
mington), has prepared a 10-page 
booklet on the “Manufacture and Use 
of Pentaerythritol.” 

e Durez Plastics & Chemicals 
(North Tonawanda, N.Y.) is mailing 
an 18-page technical discussion on the 
use of “Durez Casting Resin.” 

e The Shell Chemical Corp. has 
prepared a new “Organic Chemicals” 
catalog of nearly 100 pages. It in- 
cludes anhydrous ammonia fertilizers 
and Shell’s Julius Hyman Div. agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

“Monsanto Technical Bulletin 
No. 0-96” is a 12-page discussion on 
chlorosulfonic acid. 

. 
Rate Drop: Rail freight rates on feed 
grade dicalcium phosphate in the 
Midwest and Northeast have been 
reduced by as much as 25%. Similar 
reductions for other parts of the coun- 
try are expected momentarily. 


Chemical Week e May 2, 1953 
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New Plastic Bodies Make Possible 
Sports Cars for the Average Family 






The drawing-board dream of a compact, sports-type family 
car ...easy to handle in traffic, economical to buy, operate 
and maintain... may soon come true. 

For polyester resin reinforced with glass fiber now permits 
the construction of one piece auto bodies, which greatly re- 
duce sports car assembly costs. The light weight and great 


strength of such bodies also cut sports car operating and 
maintenance costs. 


RCI, the world’s leading producer of synthetic resins, fur- 
nishes polyester resins to many industries. RCI makes its 
polyester resins with full quality control, since it supplies 
itself with their basic raw materials, phthalic anhydride and 
maleic anhydride. 


Reichhold also manufactures phenol, formaldehyde, glyc- 
erine, sodium sulfate and sodium sulfite. 















REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, Néw York 20, N. ¥. 








Creative Chemistry . . . Your Partner in Progress 


REICHHOLD 









Uses of 
RCI Products 


CANVAS, PAPER AND GLASS CLOTH 
LAMINATES: PLYOPHEN cresol, phenolic 
and resorcinol-formaidehyde resins and 
varnishes; POLYLITE polyester resins. 


CARBON PAPER: RCi inorganic chem- 
ical pigment colors. 


CASTINGS: FOUNDREZ powdered phe- 
nolic resins (for the shell molding proc- 
ess); FOUNDREZ liquid phenolic resins and 
FOUNDREZ core oils (for core binders). 


FURNITURE, PLYWOOD, FLOORING, 
HARDBOARD AND CHIPBOARD: 
HYDROPHEN phenolic glues; PLYACIEN 
protein glues; PLYAMINE urea-formalde- 
hyde glues; PLYOPHEN phenolic and re- 
sorcinol-formaldehyde glues. 


LEATHER: BECKOSOL alkyd resins (for 
leather finishes); PLYOPHEN resorcinol- 
formaldehyde resins, SUPER-BECKACITE 
pure phenolic resins, SYNTHE-COPAL 
ester gums (for leather adhesives). 


LINOLEUM: BECKOSOL alkyd resins and 
PENTACITE pentaerythritol resins (for 
linoleum coatings); RC! inorganic chem- 
ical pigment colors. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES AND LACQUERS: 
BECKACITE {1) fumaric, (2) maleic and (3) 
modified phenolic resins; BECKAMINE 
urea-formaldehyde resins; BECKOLIN 
synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified phe- 
nolic resins; BECKOSOL (1) phenolated, (2) 
phthalic-free, (3) rosin modified, (4) pure 
drying and (5) pure non-drying alkyd 
resins; KOPOL processed Congo copals; 
PENTACITE pentaerythritol resins; STY- 
RESOL styrenated alkyd resins; SUPER- 
BECKACITE pure phenolic resins; SYNTHE- 
COPAL ester gums; WALLKYD pure dry- 
ing alkyd resins (for alkyd flat wall vehi- 
cles); WALLPOL vinyl-type copolymer latex 
emulsion (for latex flat wall coatings); 
RCI inorganic chemical pigment colors. 


PAPER: BECKAMINE urea-formaldehyde 
resins (for adding wet strength, improv- 
ing the wet rub of starch-clay coatings, 
and waterproofing starch adhesives); 
RCI inorganic chemical pigment colors 
(for paper coloring); STYRESOL styrenated 
alkyd resins (for paper coating). 


PRINTING INKS: BECKACITE fumaric, ma- 
leic and modified phenolic resins; BECKO- 
LIN synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified 
phenolic resins; RCI inorganic chemical 
pigment colors. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS: RC! inorganic 
chemical pigment colors. 
WAXES AND POLISHES: BECKACITE 


modified maleic resins; SUPER-BECKACITE 
pure phenolic resins; SYNTHE-COPAL 
ester gums, 









wilh; DIISOBUTYL KETONE 


AS A SOLVENT 


You can’t taste the proof of excellence in laequers, 
but you sure can see it... especially when you formulate 
with diisobutyl ketone in nitrocellulose lacquers. This 
high boiling solvent aids in controlling the evaporation 


rate and markedly improves blush resistance. Its evapo- 





ration rate also makes it equally valuable in formulating 


spray lacquers. brushing lacquers, and lacquer emulsions. 





AS A DISPERSANT 


Diisobutyl ketone is the best all-round dispersant for 
organosol-type resins based on VINYLITE resin VYNV. 
It is possible to prepare films having less than 15 per 


cent plasticizer when diisobutyl ketone is used. 
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For further information on diisobutyl ketone, concerning prop- 


‘ erties, prices, delivery, and uses, call or write for your copy 
€: of our technical information sheet (F-69312). We have offices 
in principal cities. In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company f fe 
Limited, Toronto. 

A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street cc New York 17, N.Y om ‘eure ie . . P . . . 
: : The term “‘Vinylite” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, 





